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Can the Ocean Feed the World? 


L. Willinger—Shostal 





Be Ha ppy-GO LUCKY! 


The difference between “just smoking” 
and really enjoying your smoke is the 
taste of a cigarette. 

You can taste the difference in the 
smoother, mellower, more enjoyable 
taste of a Lucky ... and for two impor- 
tant reasons. 





First, L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike 
means fine tobacco... fine, mild tobacco 
that tastes better. There’s no substitute 
for fine tobacco, and don’t let anybody 
tell you different, 


and Luckies taste better! 






Second, Luckies are made to taste 
better. A month-after-month cigarette 
comparison, measuring those important 
factors of workmanship that affect the 
taste of cigarettes, proves Lucky Strike 
is the best-made of all five principal 
brands! 


That’s a fact—established in The 
Research Laboratory of The American 
Tobacco Company—and verified by 
leading independent laboratory con- 
sultants. 


GA. T. Co. 


So reach for a Lucky. Enjoy the bet- 
ter taste of truly fine tobacco in a great 
cigarette — Lucky Strike! Be Happy — 
Go Lucky! 


PRODUCT OF 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


OF CIGARETTES 
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Top TERD ‘ 1902 CADILLAC featured a single-cylinder 644 
AY AS YES Ay / hp engine under the seat. About 1700 of these 
° 


Cadillacs were sold for around $750 each. 


CARS RUN THEIR BEST ON THE BEST Gasoy jy, > 


“The better the gasoline, the better tne engine” is more than a 
catch phrase. 


= Ever since automobiles were invented, engine progress and 
fuel progress have gone forward hand in hand. And the com- 
| bination of a modern high compression engine and high octane 
| “Ethyl” gasoline gives today’s car owners the power, economy 
and all-round performance that was only a dream a few years back. 


| “Ethyl!” gasoline is high octane gasoline. It’s the fuel modern 
high compression engines need to develop top power and effi- 
ciency. It’s the gasoline you ought to buy. Remember, there’s a 
powerful difference between gasoline and ““Ethyl’’ gasoline. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
New York 17, N.Y... Ethyl Antiknock Ltd., in Canada 
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1907 KNOX WATERLESS was advertised as the “car 
that obviates the tow.”” The makers claimed that 
their air-cooled engine never overheated, thanks 
to hundreds of corrugated pins that were screwed 
into the cylinder walls to carry off engine heat. 





1922 JULIAN featured an airplane-type radial engine 
mounted on its side over the rear springs. The en- 
gine had six cylinders, developed sixty horsepower, 
and its backers claimed that it delivered twenty- 
five miles to the gallon. 





1938 BUICK offered the Dynafiash engine, designed 
to squeeze maximum power from every gallon of 
gasoline. The high performance of this and other 
Buicks did much to make the name “Buick’’ one 
of the greatest in automobile history. 


1952 CADILLAC, the “Golden Anniversary Cadil- 
lac,”’ has a 190-horsepower engine, the most power- 
ful engine ever offered in a Cadillac car. This 
high compression engine delivers magnificent per- 
formance with gasoline-saving mileage. 








DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS 
BREAK YOUR 
BANKROLL... 





ADD LESS OIL 
BETWEEN CHANGES 






Excessive oil consumption 

can make driving 

needlessly expensive. Change to 
Pennzoil this summer and 

get quality motor oil that lasts 
longer. Pennzoil is specially 
refined from 100% Pennsylvania 
crude oil, with a tough film 

that safeguards your engine 
from sludge, varnish and carbon. 
By keeping pistons, rings 

and valves clean and smooth- 
running, you use less oil with 


Pennzoil. Change over now! 
Switch to Pennzoil... 





GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
Member Penn Grade Crude Oi! Asen . Permit No 2 


PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 





TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


The Russian Achilles’ heel 


So far Russia has been winning 
repeatedly in the propaganda battle 
between communism and the democ- 
racies. 

One reason is that the men in the 
Kremlin seem to have a greater appre- 
ciation than we of the value of propa- 
ganda and repetition. Another reason 
is that the Red rulers are not re- 
stricted in their efforts by any limita- 
tions of truth or decency; if they de- 
cide a lie will prove effective, they 
keep repeating it. Take their recent 
charge against the United Nations 
forces in Korea, in which they accuse 
us of using disease germs to cause epi- 
demics among North Korea civilians 
and Red soldiers. Our offer to send 
Red Cross investigators into North 
Korea to prove or disprove the accusa- 
tion was rejected for obvious reasons. 


* * * 


The Russians have another ad- 
vantage in the strange reluctance on 
the part of our State Department to 
take full advantage of situations which 
would make powerful propaganda 
weapons in behalf of the democracies. 
There seems to be a tendency to re- 
frain from saying things that might 
offend the sensibilities of those who 
are out to destroy us. The Voice of 
America regales listeners behind the 
Iron Curtain with hillbilly tunes and 
descriptions of the luxuries we enjoy 
with our high standard of living, 
things that can only infuriate and 
make envious those we are trying to 
win to our side. 

There are many facts we could 
use where the Russians are very vul- 
nerable. What happened to the many 
German war prisoners taken by the 
Russians that have not yet been re- 
turned to their homes and families? 
Why not ask the Russians again and 
again? What has happened to the 
huge Japanese army that was taken 
prisoner in Manchuria when Japan 
surrendered? A few men were re- 
turned to Japan after some years, but 
the rest are unreported. Why not ask 
the Kremlin about them again and 
again? The world as well as Japan 
would like to know the answer. 

A particularly sore spot with the 
Kremlin is the Katyn Forest case, in- 
volving the ruthless murder of between 
10,000 and 15,000 Polish officers and 
enlisted men. These men were cap- 
tured by the Red Army when Russia 
invaded Poland in 1939. When Russia 
joined the Allies, it was expected these 
Polish soldiers would turn up, but they 
did not. In April 1943 the Germans 
announced the discovery in Katyn For- 


Wide World 
Grief. This Japanese wife waits in 
vain for a soldier held by the Reds. 


est, only 250 miles from Moscow, of 
the mass grave of the Polish soldiers. 
Several U.S. Army officers, who had 
been captured by the Germans, wit- 
nessed the gruesome discovery. 

One U.S. officer stated that none 
of the bodies carried diaries or clip- 
pings with a later date than May 1940, 
thus refuting the Russian claim that 
the mass murders had been done by 
the Germans in August 1941. 


&# # 


The request of the Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile in 1943 that an in- 
vestigation be made by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross was agreed to by the 
Germans but rejected by Russia. 

Russia was invited by us to pre- 
sent its testimony at the Congressional 
investigation which started several 
months ago, but angrily refused. The 
probe produced an actual eye-witness 
of the mass murders, and all the evi- 
dence pointed to the Russians, not the 
Germans, as the guilty ones. 


* * * 


Since then Russia and her satel- 
lites have been vigorously broadcast- 
ing protestations of Russia’s innocence 
to their people. Obviously the Kremlin 
is anxious for the matter to be 
dropped. That is the best reason for 
us to hammer away at it, for if this at- 
rocity does not convince the world of 
the cold-blooded ruthlessness of the 
Communists, nothing else will. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Ike and the Colonel? You say 
“General Eisenhower reportedly requested 
the Chicago Tribune to support him for 
President . . . and assured Colonel Mc- 
Cormick that he could have a juicy ap- 
pointment for reward” [Under the Dome, 
April 23]. You court the doubtful honor 
of slinging the first clod of mud in the 
campaign. . . . The principles of General 
Eisenhower and those of the Tribune’s 
publisher are as far apart as the earth’s 
two poles. ... 

Tuomas H. MULLEN 
Evanston, II]. 


e @ Eisenhower wouldn’t stoop to 
court McCormick’s favor. . . . 
Mrs. Roy H. Ho_mMBeErc 
Mankato, Minn. 


e @ I’m strong for Taft, but cannot 
credit Eisenhower with this. .. . 
Avan L. Davis 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


e e Unsubstantiated, according to 
your own statement, by facts. .. . 
JANE Cooper 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Federal Power-Grabbers: I was 
much interested in M. K. Wisehart’s arti- 
cle concerning the Federal power situa- 
tion [April 9]. It is rather anomalistic to 
see two Government agencies contending 
for control of the power system. There 
can be no question but what the Federal 
Power Commission has a far more realis- 
tic approach . . . as a matter of sound 
economic engineering and justice than 
does the Department of the Interior. 

Russe._t L. DAVENPORT 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Builder of the sensational CUNNINGHAM 


selects |CHAMPION (spark plugs 
for America’s TOP SPORTS CAR! 


BRIGGS S. CUNNINGHAM (shown here with 
a 300 HP, 150 MPH Cunningham open tourer) 
has made a great contribution to the re-birth 
of American road racing for sports cars—com- 
petition cars suitable for everyday driving. In 
his Florida plant, Mr. Cunningham is manu- 
facturing American sports cars to compete 
successfully with the best that Europe has to offer. 


“Sports car racing in the United States and Europe 
imposes extreme demands on engine performance. 
While this form of racing has its share of sus- 
tained top speed driving, it places a much greater 
premium on flexibility. Phenomenal cornering at 
unbanked turns, terrific bursts of speed coming 
into the straightaways, shifting down through gears 
for maximum power, control and braking at steep 
grades and corners, then up through gears again 
for top overtaking speeds—all call for fantastic 
engine acceleration and equally severe decelera- 
tion. Only the most rugged spark plugs can take 
this grueling punishment and still deliver competi- 
tion quality performance. 


“‘We’ve found that Champion Spark Plugs more 
than live up to their great reputation for long life 
and dependability under these conditions. We use 
Champions exclusively in the Cunningham cars.” 


—BRIGGS S. CUNNINGHAM 


Briggs Cunningham at the Bridge 
in the Watkins Glen Grand 
Prix. These cars driven by 
Walters, Fitch and Cunning- 
ham, placed first, second and 
fourth, in this Sports Car classic. 














CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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FAMOUS FOR PERFORMANCE: KENTUCKY DERBY...KELLY TIRES! 


Wherever you go... 


GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS! 


You’ve picked a sure winner when you’ve got Kellys on 

your car! They’re strong, tough, dependable—backed by 58 long 
years of the tire-building “know-how” that pays off 

in extra thousands of miles! Your Kelly Dealer will give you 
an excellent trade-in deal on your present tires—allow 

full credit for all the mileage left in them. So don’t wait till they’re 
worn smooth and risky. Swap them today for safe, new 

Kellys and enjoy worry-free driving! 





Proved ond lmpnoved. for 58 yeors 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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e @ Your article is fine, but a simple 
statement of facts, such as the following, 
should be included: 

“When Government heads can pro- 
duce electricity or any other product or 
service and match the low cost and hones- 
ty of business, it will be time to think 
about Government ownership.” 

Larry KREGER 
Chicago 


e @ The article is replete with facts 
that ought to make every reader sit up 
and take notice of what the Interior De- 
partment is trying to do with our econ- 
omy. 

HerMAN H. Kocu 
Iowa Public Service Co. 
Sioux City, lowa 


A Wondrous Accident: So a New 
Zealand housewife has found a needle in 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


a haystack in 3 minutes, 32 seconds 
[Newsfront, April 23]. . . . Who trained 
her—Scotland Yard? Or did she use a 
magnet? 

Bitt WYETH 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


ee As John Taylor, 17th Century 
English poet, said: 
By wondrous accident perchance one may 
Grope out a needle in a load of hay. 
Caro. Sutton 
Los Angeles 


On the Job: In “Tornado-Deadly 
‘Arkansaw Traveler’ ” [April 9] you state 
that the Red Cross was in Judsonia, Ark., 
“by” the next afternoon. 

The Red Cross and Salvation Army 
had served two meals, breakfast and 
lunch, by the next afternoon and had 
given out thousands of articles of cloth- 
ing. They were there long before daylight. 

James E. SouTHERLAND 
Almond, Ark. 


Angry Sailor: Your article on the 
Maritime Commission [March 19] liter 
ally caused the red blood of my shipmates 
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and myself to boil. . . . This is no gripe 
about being recalled to Navy duty, but a 
hope that your revealing articles on such 
corruption may reawaken in all of us tax- 
payers the American way of having a 
voice in our Government. 

Never once have I written my Con- 
gressman or Senator in favor of, or 
against, any law. Yet how many times, 
when the bad news comes out, do I sit and 
squawk? Always. How many of the men 
and women I know do the same? All. 


NAME WITHHELD | 


Fleet Post Office, New York 


China Viewpoints: | wish to take | 


sharp issue with the Rev. William R. 
Johnson’s unrealistic and unChristian ap- 
proach to our relations with the new 
China. The “Recovery of China” [April 
9], as Mr. Johnson puts it, would have to 
be done by the United States because our 
U.N. allies have clearly stated that they 
want no such war. Millions would have to 
be killed in such an inhuman and hope- 
less war... . War and violence is cer- 
tainly not the answer. 

NoRMAN JENSEN 
Los Angeles 


e @e You did well to print such an 
unbiased and true account of things in 
China, even indicating the large part that 
“liberal” Christians had in the “sellout” 
to the Communists [March 19]. This is 
not surprising, for modernistic leaders 
have for too long leaned over backwards 
to develop a working synthesis between 
“socialism”—just another name for com- 
munism—and Christianity. . . . The truth 
of the matter is that these men are first- 
class traitors to the Christian faith. .. . 


May I have permission to translate | 
and publish this article into Urdu for the | 


education of the Christian public of 
Pakistan? This is the kind of true propa- 
ganda that we need to alert the common 
people of the Church. . .. We shall work 
and pray that “the China story” will not 
be repeated in Pakistan. . 

Eucene H. GLASSMAN 
American Mission 
Campbellpur, West Pakistan 


Animals in India: “Fifty Million 


Long-tailed Bandits” [April 9] was good, | 
but told only part of the story about the | 


way animals are fed and revered in India 
while humans starve. . . . 

During the war, I was stationed in 
India and saw that the jungles and small 
towns had many monkeys roaming around. 
In the big cities, the sacred cattle caused 
a lot of trouble. In Calcutta, a couple of 
times a week, huge barges loaded with 
hay for these cattle are brought in to 
town, but no food for humans. 

The monkeys and the sacred cattle 
are two problems which, until they are 
licked, will hold the Indians in the state 
they are today. 

Joun L. BACHMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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She's dialing California 
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from Englewood, N. J. 


An entirely new kind of Long Dis- 
tance service is now being tried in 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Ten thousand telephone custom- 
ers in that city now dial their own 
calls to certain distant points. 

It’s easy to do and faster. Just 
by dialing two or three more digits 


‘ than on a local call, they can reach 


any one of eleven million telephones 
in and around twelve cities from 
coast to coast. 


HELPFUL HINT — Keep a list of Long Distance numbers handy 
beside your telephone. Out-of-town calls go through faster 
when you Call By Number... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


This new way of putting through 
Long Distance calls is another ex- 
ample of the way Bell System people 
are constantly planning and build- 
ing to provide you with better tele- 
phone service. 

First comes the idea. Next the 
inventing, manufacturing and trial 
in actual use. Then, as soon as pos- 
sible, the extension of the improved 
service to more and more people. 
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COAL serves you in a hundred ways 


Electricity to run your home—steel to build your re- 
frigerator and car—power to help manufacture millions 
of products that make our living standard the world’s 
highest—all these depend on bituminous coal! Indeed, 
every hour of the day, coal contributes in a hundred 
ways to your convenience and comfort! 

So it’s important to everyone that America’s coal in- 
dustry is the world’s most efficient—that America has 
enough coal in the ground to supply all the heat, light, 
and power we need for centuries to come! 

Are you responsible for choosing a fuel to generate 
power in a factory—to heat a home or other building? 
Then consider the many important advantages of 
bituminous coal! 





_ FOR ECONOMY s AND DEPENDABILITY 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 


dependable! 
Dependable supply assures price stability! 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Constance Bannister 


Next Issue. Babies like this 9- 
month-old boy will be the real victims 
of the huge U.S. debt. It is not as 
sharply realized today as it will be 
when they reach taxpaying age. Patu- 
FINDER and Thomas G. Sabin, veteran 
TV producer-director, will use a new 
photo technique to point up these facts 
of life. See “Let’s Stop Kidding About 


Taxes” in the June 4 issue. 


* £ x 


The Cover. Six out of every ten 
human beings are improperly fed. Sci- 
entists are aware that tremendous re- 
sources of protein food lie waiting in 
the least-explored frontier: the sea. 
Just how many fish are in the waters 
of the globe? How can they best be 
caught? Stepped-up marine research 
provides some fascinating answers. 
You'll find them in “Will We All Eat 
Sea Food?” on page 22. 


x + ¥ 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 





50 seconds’ brisk massage with tingling 
Vitalis and you FEEL the stimulating differ- 
ence in your scalp—prevent dryness, rout 
embarrassing flaky dandruff. 








10 seconds to comb and you szE the differ- 
| ence in your hair—far handsomer, healthier- 
looking. What's more, hair stays in place 
longer ...stays easier to comb. (Vitalis Hair 
Tonic contains new grooming discovery.) 








A Product of Bristol-Myers 





Would you throw 
XH million tax dollars into 


The government may do it for you — using 
your tax money to promote a giant federal 
power monopoly. 


The plan is to spend more than a third of a 
billion tax dollars to build a dam and hydro- 
electric plant on the Snake River along the 
Idaho-Oregon border. The site: Hell’s Canyon. 


This would be a needless expense because the 
local electric light and power company already 
has offered to develop the power at no cost to 
American taxpayers. For more than four years 
the company, with the wholehearted support of 
its customers, has been ready with plans for a 
series of five dams. 


But the job is held up. For there are those 
who want the federal government to take over 
electricity — as well as medicine and other busi- 
nesses and services. They insist that the govern- 
ment develop the power even though it takes 
longer and costs many more millions. 


Congress will make the final choice within 
the next few months. And these are the facts 
that will be considered: 
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If the local company 
does the job 


The company and its investors will 
pay for it. 

It will pay about $6 million a year 
in local, state and federal taxes. 


Power produced will be shared by all 
with rates regulated by 
public commissions. 


All dams can be completed and 
power available in about 22 years. 
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HELLS CANYON? 


if the federal government 
does the job 


You and every other American tax- 
payer will put up the money. 


Little or no local, state or federal 
taxes will be paid. 


Specially favored groups will have 
first call on all power. Rates won’t 
be regulated by state commissions. 


Six years to build one high, costly 
dam. Ten years to complete project. 


Those who want a socialistic America know that when government takes over elec- 
tricity, it is a step toward the control of every business, farm and family. The time to 
stop the spread of socialized electricity is now. That’s why these facts are brought to 
you by America’s business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and Power Companies’. 


*Names on request from this magazine 


© “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’’—Sundays—ABC—9:15 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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FROM WASHINGTON 


A STRONG MOVE TO DRAFT EITHER GOVERNOR STEVENSON OR VICE-PRESIDENT BARKLEY is 


developing among Democratic Party leaders who have no love for Ten- 





nessee's Senator Estes Kefauver. President Truman's weight will also 
be thrown against the crime—buster who exposed connection between 
party bigwigs and big city crime. 


TRUMAN SAYS HE WON'T BE THE CONVENTION KEYNOTER. Inside guess is that he will 
appear at the convention and make the nominating speech for the man 
he would like to see as his successor. Chances are this will be 
Adlai Stevenson, who insists he isn't a candidate but wouldn't refuse 


a demand by the convention. - 


GEORGIA'S SENATOR DICK RUSSELL WILL STILL BE IN A GOOD BARGAINING POSITION 
despite his rather narrow 71,000-vote margin of victory over Kefauver 
in the Florida primary. Florida, with its influx of Northerners, is 
not a representative Southern state. Russell will go into the con- 
vention with most of the South supporting him in any bargaining moves 


he wants to make regarding platform or candidates. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER'S TERSE COMMENT TO NORWEGIAN NEWSMEN, "If the people want me 


for President, they know where to find me," seems to indicate that 
Governor Dewey now has the whip—hand over strategy in the Ike camp. 


ANNOUNCEMENT THAT HERBERT BROWNELL, who masterminded Dewey's two unsuccessful 
Presidential campaigns, will head the Eisenhower pre-convention drive 
is further proof that the New York Governor is riding high. Senator 
Duff of Pennsylvania almost quit in a huff because Dewey has shoul- 
dered him aside, and Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has also been 
pushed to the sidelines. 


Americans don't go on a spending spree and the present "stretch-out" 
rate of rearmament is continued. 


o 


Officials don't know whether Russia will wait that long or not; 
latest intelligence reports indicate no stretch-out in the Soviet 
Union.. Rather, there is a steadily increasing production of all 
major war weapons, including interceptor planes designed to meet any 
attack on the Russian homeland. 


UNDER THE STRETCH-OUT, THE U.S. WILL BE MILITARILY SAFE by 1955 or 1956. 


RELAXING CREDIT CONTROLS IS AN EXPERIMENT to see how the public will react. If 
a great buying surge occurs, controls could be slapped back on over- 
night, and the Administration could increase its attempts to per- 


suade a skeptical Congress to continue all inflation controls. 


. plush lives. Army has imposed censorship to prevent news getting 
back home, but many officers still have sedans bring them to and from 
work although buses run to all points. Dependents still use sedans 
for shopping trips and visits to officers' clubs. 


ENLISTED MEN DO WELL, TOO. BLACK MARKET CONTINUES$TO FLOURISH because every 
soldier has a ration card entitling him to six cartons of cigarettes 

a month plus two pounds of coffee and four cans or bottles of soluble 

' coffee. Married couples get double the amount. Cigarettes are a 

: dollar a carton and bring up to 20 marks (almost $5). German black 


: market operators openly approach soldiers in Stuttgart. 
. PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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SafeorOut? Depends on which team you’ re rooting for... 





..e BUT ITS A FACT THAT HAVOLINE IS THE BEST 
MOTOR OIL YOUR MONEY CAN BUY 


Whether you just bought a new model or have had that car of 
yours for years, take advantage of this big new advance in engine 
lubrication: Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil. Havoline actually 
exceeds Heavy Duty requirements. 


This makes Havoline right for mew cars, with engine clearances 
demanding Heavy Duty motor oil qualities. For any car, new or old, 
this Heavy Duty motor oil means more power, improved gasoline 
mileage, longer engine life, fewer repairs. For Custom-Made 
Havoline, see your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in 
Latin America 


HAVOLINE 


Wreyfe):ae)1! 


MS HEAVY DUTY REQUIRE MENS 





TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Political people 


White House Bound. Anyone who 
thought all available Presidential timber 
had been thrown on the fire by now had 
another think coming. Last week two 
new candidates were announced: Jimmy 
(Schnozzola) Durante and Pogo, the 
comic-strip possum of Pogofenokee 
Swamp. Both will campaign by picture- 
book (publishers: Simon and Schuster). 
The Candidate will feature Durante mug- 
ging to appropriate captions. Cartoonist 
Walt Kelly’s opus will be called / Go 
Pogo; nothing else is known about it, or 
need be. 


Who Knows Best? American farm- 
ers, as represented by the two leading 
U.S. farm organizations, told Congress it 
would be all right with them if Congress 
cut into the Agriculture Department’s 
1953 appropriations. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation suggested a $29 mil- 
lion cut in straight Department appro- 
priations, a $156 million cut in authori- 
zations for conservation (land-improve- 
ment) payments in 1954. The National 
Grange wanted to abolish the latter au- 
thorization ($256 million) in toto, in- 
stead use $150 million for other more ob- 
vious farm needs—saving $106 million. 
In response, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee cut Agriculture’s straight appropria- 
tion by only $24 million, the conservation 
payments by a puny $6 million. On the 
House floor,only Minnesota’s Representa- 
tive H. Carl Andersen (R.) put up a fight 
for more economy—to no avail. 


Expanded Appeal. Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency staff members, deciding the 
Presidential chances of their boss, Demo- 
cratic candidate W. Averell Harriman, 
didn’t look too good, figured out a way to 
improve them. Solution: Add a letter to 
the beginning and end of his surname, 
making it O’Harrimann—and thus sew- 
ing up both the Irish and German vote. 


World’s doings 


Killed With Kindness. The infa- 
mous “Bataan death march” wasn’t really 
a death march at all, according to ex- 
Gen. Susumu Morioka, who commanded 
a Japanese division in the Philippines. It 
was an act of mercy. There was no food 
on Bataan Peninsula, Morioka explained 
in a magazine article last week. Hence 
the 75,000 U.S. and Filipino soldiers who 
surrendered in April 1942 had to be 
marched in a hurry to San Fernando, 45 
miles away. No Japanese soldier, added 
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© Walt Kelly-Simon & Schuster 
Timber? Pogofenokee’s favorite son was 
a possum. (SEE: White House Bound) 


Morioka, would have boggled at a 45- 
mile march without food or water. An 
American survivor of the march, Col. 
Donovan Swanton, Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
commented acidly on Morioka’s article: 
The Americans and Filipinos who col- 
lapsed and died by thousands en route to 
San Fernando had been living on “mon- 


Bataan marchers. It seemed more like murder than mercy in 1942. (SEE: Killed) 
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key meat and mule meat when we could 
get it” for three months of heavy siege. 
They weren’t in shape for a hike. 


Secondhand Oats. Britons have 
discovered a use for horses other than 
fox-hunting. No doubt as a result of the 
tiny allowances of rationed meat, horse- 
meat sales (perfectly legal) have become 
“big business,” according to dealers— 
with weekly sales up to $700,000. 


Early Birds. U.S. travel agents be- 
gan receiving applications for bleacher 
seats along the route of the coronation 
procession of Britain’s Queen Elizabeth. 
The coronation is scheduled for June 2, 
1953. Current grandstand prices quoted 
in London start at £25 ($70), although 
the procession’s route has not yet been 
announced. Some American applications 
were annotated: “Money no object—$75 
to $150 O.K.” 


Liberated Lorries. Prime Minister 
Churchill revealed a plan to denation- 
alize Britain’s long-range trucking, which 
had been nationalized by the Attlee La- 
bor government at the same time as the 
railroads. Back to private ownership 
would go 40,000 trucks (“lorries” in Eng- 
land). However, the Laborites promptly 
declared that when they returned to 
power they would renationalize the trucks 
—a promise not calculated to spur any- 
one into buying trucks now. 


Battle Dress. Reasonably sure that 
within the next few months she was going 
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to get rather close scrutiny from millions 
of U.S. housewives, a U.S. housewife who 
lives in Marly, outside Paris, drove into 
Paris last month and spent some time 
with noted fashion designer Jacques 
Griffe. He later told reporters the lady 
has an “excellent figure and distinctive 

taste in dress.” Her name: Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Bejabers! A delegation of Ulster- 
men from Northern Ireland visited Dub- 
lin, capital of Eire, and were warmly 
welcomed by their Southern Irish coun- 
terparts into a common project. Their 
joint undertaking: to get more dollar- 
laden U.S. tourists to visit Ireland, both 
north and south. 


These United States 


Year’s Best. Of 14 Pulitzer Prizes 
for 1952, most interesting was that award- 
ed (for fiction) to Herman Wouk, 37, 
author of The Caine Mutiny (Doubleday: 
$3.95) : His Navy tale was born under the 
shadow of its huge, shocking, earthy, 
Army-life rival, James Jones’s From Here 
to Eternity. It broke the rules by omit- 
ting the customary profanity. It didn’t 
get much of an advertising budget. No 
one paid any attention to it—except the 
readers, who promptly put it on top of 
the best-seller list and kept it there 
all year..(It was a salt-water year in 
the whole book business, incidentally: 
Wouk’s nonfiction running mate was 


Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around Us.) 


ee Other Pulitzer Prize winners: 
playwright Joseph Kramm for The 
Shrike; historian Oscar Handlin, for The 
Uprooted; Merlo J. Pusey, associate edi- 
tor, the Washington Post, for his biog- 
raphy of Charles Evans Hughes; poet 
Marianne Moore; composer Gail Kubik; 
New York Times Washington reporter 
Anthony Leviero, for his report on the 
Truman-MacArthur Wake Island talk; 
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Breathless. Basso Scott (left) outwinded Pons, Glaz and Coscia. (SEE: Inhale) 


San Francisco Chronicle reporter George 
de Carvalho, for exposing the Red Chi- 
nese ransom racket; Associated Press 
foreign affairs reporter John Hightower; 
New York Journal-American sport editor 
Max Kase, for exposing basketball brib- 
ery; Louis LaCoss, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat editorial writer: photographers 
John Robinson and Donald Ultang of the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune. 


Inhale! The Metropolitan Opera 
and a chest X-ray drive hit Birmingham 
at the same time. While holding her 
breath for her lung-portrait, tiny soprano 
Lily Pons boasted: “I can hold my breath 
longer than anyone in the Metropolitan.” 
Gasps of outrage, ranging through con- 





Angelo Pinto 
Cussless Navy. Wouk’s readers had to 
use their own judgment. (SEE: Best) 


tralto (Hertha Glaz) to basso (Norman 
Scott) greeted this claim. Tenor Jan 
Peerce asserted he could hold his breath 
a minute and 38 seconds, and with his 
mouth full of pebbles, at that. Even a 
horn-player, Silvio Coscia, got into the 
act. Finally a contest was arranged, with 
the press (naturally) present. Results: 
basso Scott: 1 min. 3 sec.; alto Glaz; 51 
sec.; hornist Coscia: 41 sec.; soprano 
Pons: 39 sec. Prize for winner Scott: a 
Swiss whistle. 


Strait But Less Narrow. “If smok- 
ing is wrong, it is wrong for the laymen 
as well as ministers. Did you ever know 
a man to come home and beat up his wife 
and children because he had too much 
smoke in him?” Despite this attack 
against a “double standard” by the Rev. 
John Versteeg, Athens, Ohio, the Quad- 
rennial General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church last week kept its ban 
against smoking by ministers. To do oth- 
erwise would seem to lower the stand- 
ards, said a majority spokesman. The 
conference also condemned: commun- 
ism; the idea of preventive war; irre- 
sponsible abridgement of civil liberties; 
peacetime conscription; appointment of 
an ambassador to the Vatican; racial re- 
quirements for citizenship. It approved: 
the U.N.; Point IV; free enterprise tem- 
pered by Christian morality. 


Loud Report. Just in case people 
thought the Air Force and the Navy had 
a monopoly on doomsday weapons, Army 
Secretary Frank Pace Jr. told a little 
about the Army’s new atomic cannon, em- 
phasizing that this is a present, not a fu- 
ture weapon. (“We seek to stock our ar- 
senals with weapons rather than blue- 
prints.”) Weighing 75 tons, borne on a 
tandem-tractor carriage, able to fit into 
landing craft, it is similar to conventional 
long-range artillery except for greater 
accuracy—and for what happens when 
the shell lands. 


e@ @ Less scornful of blueprints, J. H. 
Kindelberger, chairman of the board of 
North American Aviation, Inc., asserted 
that America was developing an inter- 
ception-proof guided missile able to cross 
oceans, reach any target in the world in 
a few hours and wreak “infinite destruc- 
tion” wherever it hit. 


Human nature 


Safe & Sanitary. Irked by rumors 
that the bathroom was the danger spot in 
the U.S. home, Ed J. Massino, president 
of the Wisconsin Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation, checked with insurance actuaries 
and found it wasn’t. Most accident-prone 
room is the kitchen (30%), followed by 
living room and bedrooms (18%), stairs 
(12%) and then the much-maligned bath- 
room, with a puny 3.5%. 


Reducing Diet. Most ridiculous 
note of the potato shortage was sounded 
by reports from Bangor and Portland: 
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There was now a dearth of spuds in 
Maine, self-styled potato capital of the 
U.S. Dealers blamed it on the same fac- 
tors as did everyone else: under-average 
production last year in Maine and Idaho 
because of lessened subsidies, compli- 
cated by OPS price ceilings and ship- 
ments of potatoes abroad. 


Boy’s Best Friend. Up a 50-foot 
tree in the woods near Asherville, Ind., 
climbed freckled, 14-year-old Roger Kerr. 
He, his big mongrel, Nipper, and his two 
beagle pups, Midge and Queenie, had 
treed three baby raccoons. Roger wanted 
them as pets. High above ground, a 
branch snapped. Down went Roger inside 
the tree, which was hollow. Trapped but 
unhurt, he discovered a small hole at 
ground level. When he poked his foot 
through, the dogs licked it. He spoke to 
Nipper, told him to go home, get some- 
one. Nipper’s whimpering stopped; he 
had gone. The beagle pups stayed. Night 
came, and a thunderstorm. In the morn- 
ing, the beagles began to bark. Nipper 
was back. With him was Roger’s brother 
Rodney. A half-hour later, after 14 hours’ 
imprisonment, Roger was hauled out with 
a rope, given some tomato soup and 
coffee. Grinning, he told a_ reporter: 
“Maybe Ill take up fishing. I better not. 
I might fall in the pond.” 


Bigger Game. Ted Williams, star 
outfielder of the Boston Red Sox, began 
drawing a smaller salary—at Willow 
Grove (Pa.) Naval Air Station. A pilot 
in the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve, Cap- 
tain Williams had been recalled to active 
flying duty. 





Wide World 
High Flyboy. Captain Williams is still 
in a very American league (SEE: Bigger ) 
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Steel strike, oil strike, telephone 
strikes, telegraph strike, more strikes 
—what are they really about? 

Has it come to pass that human 
nature is more perverse than usual, or 
are “the times” out of joint in some 
new fashion? 

The new situation may become 
better understood when everyone be- 
gins to realize that most of these 
strikes are really strikes against the 
Government of the. U.S. 

The workers who lose days of pay 
when they obey strike orders may not 
know this. The leaders who call 
strikes may or may not understand it. 
Probably many of the harassed em- 
ployers are not really aware of why 
their businesses are interrupted. 


* * * 









In effect, the strikes are strikes 
against the Government because the 
actions of Government determine the 
purchasing power of money. . 

When a day’s work buys fewer 
necessities of living this year than 
last, the worker only feels that he 
needs more money. And because the 
pay envelope comes through the em- 
ployer, he naturally looks in that di- 
rection for the increase he wants. 

The employer, too, faces problems 
caused by the declining purchasing 
power of the dollar. When he agrees 
to higher wages he does so knowing 
that his outlays for materials and 
other expenses are also rising. 















* + 





What, then, are the actions of 
Government which make it basically 
responsible for most of the strikes? 
While a detailed statement of these 
actions and their interrelations would 
be complicated, everyone knows the 
essential factors. 

Everyone knows that the Gov- 
ernment is spending a great deal of 
money—incredible, unbelievable bil- 
lions. 

Everyone knows that to use these 
billions the Government has to bor- 
row heavily and consequently has to 
tax heavily. 

Taxes have become inflationary. 
They are felt deeply by every wage or 
salary earner, whether or not they 
are clearly recognized. The withhold- 
ing tax is subtracted from his pay 
envelope before he gets it. That tax 
the employer “pays” to the worker 
but turns over to the Government. 
Some workers are aware but dimly, if 
at all, of this transaction because 
they see only the figures but not the 
actual. money in their envelopes. It 
would be better if they could handle 



























ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


What causes strikes? 


by Wheeler McMillen 





United eee 
U.S. money. When it buys less, both 
employer and worker feel the pinch. 


the money, if only for a minute be- 
fore turning it over to the Government. 

In the final analysis nearly all 
taxes are collected from consumers. 
In one way or another taxes enter into 
all prices. When the employer pays 
a worker $50 and a worker gets $40 
in his envelope and the Government 
takes the other $10, the employer has 
to charge his customers for the $10 
as well as for the $40. It is part of his 
costs. So also are the corporation 
and other taxes the company pays. 

Thus every wage earner feels the 
action of Government as it spends ter- 
rific sums and levies terrific taxes. 
Everything he buys reflects taxes. The 
prices press against his income and 
limit his ability to buy. 

* * * 


Also, as the Government has to 
borrow from banks when it cannot 
sell bonds direct to the people, the 
banks issue currency against the Gov- 
ernment deposits of the borrowed 
money. About $6 in new currency can 
go into circulation for each dollar thus 
borrowed. During seven years the total 
money in terms of deposits and cur- 
rency has increased by $45 billion. 
This increased money supply in turn 
exerts pressure against the supply of 
goods and raises prices. Every con- 
sumer feels the effect because his 
share does not seem to buy so much. 
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Other factors and inequalities 
enter into the causes of strikes. But 
their real basis is the failure of Gov- 
ernment to maintain a stable dollar. 






























What flying will be like in 1960: 


folding wings, atom power—and heat 


American gadgetry aims later at 6,000-mph fighters 


Only one man in this atomic world 
of ours has flown faster than 1,500 miles 
per hour. 

He is Bill Bridgeman, 35-year-old 
test pilot for the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Santa Monica, Calif. He flew a needle- 
nosed experimental plane which Douglas 
calls the Skyrocket. 

A B-29 bomber lugged Bridgeman 
and his Skyrocket high above the Mojave 
Desert and launched him into the clear 
California air. For four terrifying min- 
utes he flew the Skyrocket wide open. He 
zoomed at twice the speed of our fastest 
jet fighters. Some observers said he 
topped 1,500 mph; the more conservative 
credited him with exceeding Mach 2, the 
aviation engineer’s term for twice the 
speed of sound. (Two other Douglas test 
pilots have flown the Skyrocket faster 


A Thunderjet pours it on. In Korea’s Operation Strangle, 35,000 sorties. 
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than 1,000 mph.) Bridgeman also flew 
higher than man had ever flown before, 
topping the record of 72,394 feet made 
in a balloon in 1935. 

Flying an untested plane at twice the 
speed of sound is no soft touch like driv- 
ing a modern automobile at 70 mph down 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. One small 
slip might have sent Bill Bridgeman 
hurtling to his death. His big fight was 


against what aviation technologists call , 


“high drag rise.” 

That’s a force, hard for the layman 
to understand, which pulls the nose of 
the ship upward, something like the start 
of a stunt flier’s loop-the-loop. To fight 
this force by flying the Skyrocket at a 


“slow” speed, Bridgeman sent it in a 
sharp angle climb. But still high drag 
rise continued to build up. 





Republic Aviation Corp. 


“It was wild,” Bridgeman said later. 
“It was like having a bull by the horns. 
You felt as if all the power on earth was 
driving you right up through a hole in 
the sky—a lot of fun if you like traveling 
in this manner. But I was thinking— 
‘Wish I'd dome what my mother wanted 
me to and studied dentistry’.” 

Finally, when he was almost flat on 
his back looking straight up in the air, his 
speed stabilized. 

By 1956 or 1957 we should be able 
to put into combat planes that can fly 
1,000 mph at 20,000 or 25,000 feet. It 
will take another three or four years— 
say by 1960—to develop planes that can 
zoom at that speed at sea level. 

Between 1960 and 1965 we should 
have atomic-powered planes with engines 
giving much more horsepower than to- 
day’s aircraft. 


Beat the Sun. The aircraft indus- 
try is developing atomic planes under Air 
Force and Atomic Energy Commission 
contracts. In time it will be possible to 
fly around the world under cover of dark- 
ness—beating the clock—on one pound 
of fuel. The Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion reported last week that two airframe 
builders and two engine manufacturers 
already have progressed far beyond the 
theoretical stage. Details, of course, are 
still top secret. 

The 1,000-mph fighters of tomorrow 
will have bodies twice as large as fighters 
of today, but longer and narrower. More 
powerful engines will make up for small- 
er wings. The big bodies will be packed 
with machinery, electronics and acces- 
sories for pilot safety, air conditioning 
and combat control. 


Tinkerer’s Science. These devices 
—plus instruments for picking up knowl- 
edge about pressure, airflow, tempera- 
ture and other phenomena essential to 
producing 1,000-mph planes—are in what 
the aircraft engineer calls the science of 
gadgetry. A leading exponent in this field 
is Alexander Kartveli, a Russian-born 
American who is one of the world’s top 
aircraft scientists. 

Chief engineer of Republic Aviation 
Corp. of Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., 
he is the father of hundreds of aerody- 
namic improvements throughout a long 
career in Europe and the U.S. He de- 
signed Republic’s F-84 Thunderjet, a 600- 
plus-mph fighter-bomber. This is the 
workhorse of Operation Strangle in Ko- 
rea’s MIG Alley. With protection by Sa- 
bre Jet fighters, the Thunderjet predomi- 
nated in 35,000 sorties to dump rockets, 
napalm fire bombs and_ 1,000-pound 
bombs on enemy targets. 

Outnumbered by the enemy, our jets 
are fighting at a disadvantage in Korea. 
But in time our superiority in the science 
of gadgetry will wipe out the Reds’ ad- 
vantage. Says Kartveli: 

“The U.S. has a number of designs 
coming up as good or better than those 
of the enemy. In aerodynamics, structure, 
and power plants we can match or sur- 
pass them. One thing we have they don’t 
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have—the science of gadgetry to make 
an airplane perform right. 

“It’s easy to make a machine look 
right and fly. But it’s hard to make it 
easy to control in the air and able to fire 
its guns accurately. This requires great 
gadgetry. They don’t have it and we do 
because of our much greater mechanical 
experience. They will need two genera- 
tions to get this same skill. Even if they 
capture our planes with the gadgets in 
them they can’t get the know-how in a 
short period. Gadgetry can give us the 
edge as between a mere equality and 
outstanding superiority.” 

Kartveli likes to look into the avia- 
tion future. Looking forward to the time 
when atomic planes fly 5,000 mph to 6,000 
mph, he says we must do something 
about the planes’ wings. They give de- 
signers most of their troubles; they de- 
flect, distort, vibrate, flutter. 

A new kind of mechanical gadget 
might be invented to make wings re- 
tractable after take-off. More probably 
we will discover a new way to generate 
lift. The wing pushes air downward and 
the reaction pushes the plane up. We 
may find a way to push air down without 
wings. A compressor of small size and 
light weight might do it. Before this prob- 
lem is solved another answer must be 
found—how to reduce the size of the anti- 
radiation enclosure necessary to shield 
even a small amount of atomic fuel. By 
1965, or-perhaps within ten years from 
now, pilotless aircraft should be in op- 
eration. 


Automatic Spies. They might be 
planes that, like guided missiles, would 
seek out a target and explode over it. 
Or they might be planes that could be 
sent out to do a job and be guided back 
to the starting point. These pilotless air- 
craft also would be helpful in combat in- 
telligence. Equipped with automatic cam- 
eras, they could bring back a record of 
what’s going on behind enemy lines. 

Football authorities say a good of- 
fense is the best defense; in the air wars 
of tomorrow, however, a good defense 
may prove as vital as a good offense. Our 
superiority in A-bombs offers a false kind 
of security. What good would such bombs 


Kartveli. Today, gadgetry in the making; tomorrow, planes that fly 1,000 mph. 
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Operation refueling. A B-29 bomber uses flying boom to tank up a Thunderjet. 


be if an enemy launched a sneak atomic 
attack out of the night? 

Britain stood up and won World War 
II’s Battle of the Blitz even though 92% 
of Hitler’s bombers reached their targets. 
But the force of the bombs the Luftwaffe 
dumped on English cities was puny com- 
pared to the wallop of the A-bomb. Im- 
agine what would happen to industrial 
cities like Pittsburgh and Detroit if an 


How speed increases heat 
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Heat barrier. Without refrigeration, the fighter pilot would simmer like a beef stew. 
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enemy force struck with 600 atom bombs. 

Well aware that it would be difficult 
to stop such an attack, we are rushing to 
build an effective air defense with radar, 
interceptors and guided aircraft on a 
round-the-clock basis. 

Air Secretary Thomas K. Finletter 
says 30% of the attacking bombers 
would get through our defenses. today. 
Lt. Gen. E. C. Whitehead (ret.) hikes 
that estimate to 90%. To build a 100% 
effective air defense might cost $400 bil- 
lion, and it would cost about that much 
again every year to maintain it. 

This peril has prompted designers 
to take a new look at the situation. They 
find that the art of interception has not 
advanced equally with the new capacities 
of the attacking force. This brings us 
back to the science of gadgetry. There is 
a vital need for gadgets that enable pi- 
lots in any weather and under all condi- 
tions to track and find an enemy they can- 
not see—up there at the 60,000-foot level, 
for instance. 


Cruisers Aloft. The Navy had a 
promising idea once—the flying boats. 
Today Convair in San Diego is putting 
that idea through the ultimate school of 
gadgetry refinement. The blended hull is 
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U.S. Air Force 


Tomorrow’s planes. They will look like this delta-wing Convair interceptor. but 
will be larger and longer; some will be able to take off from land or water. 





an imaginative new approach to an old 
problem. Instead of designing a boat that 
can fly, Convair is designing an airplane, 
capable of supersonic speeds, that is also 
seaworthy. It will be able to take off from 
and alight on land, snow or water. Such 
a plane would need no landing strip at 
advanced bases. It would not be depend- 
ent upon carriers. 

Another Convair plane—a delta-wing 
interceptor with a super-gadget triangle- 
shaped wing with 60° sweepback—may 
develop into the standard shape for tran- 
sonic and supersonic aircraft. 

Bell Aircraft Co.’s new experimental 
plane with variable sweptback wings is 
flying at Muroc test field. The pilot can 
change the angle of the wings in flight 
from straight to 50% sweptback. For 
landing and take-off, straight wings give 
greater lift and stability. But from about 
570 mph up to 1,300 mph, sweptback 
wings are desirable for smoothness and 
speed. Above 1,300 mph good flying calls 
for straight wings again. 

For the high speeds to be achieved 
ultimately with far more powerful en- 
gines than we have today, not wings but 
rudimentary fins will be required. Will 
Bell’s variable wings finally be 100% 
retractable as landing gear is today? This 
would give the plane landing and take- 
off stability and less resistance at super- 
sonic speeds. 

At Republic Aviation, Kartveli is 
aiming for more than speed in his new 
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F-84F Thunderjet fighter-bomber. In ad- 
dition to speed of 600-plus mph with a 
new 7,200-pound thrust jet engine, the 
plane will have great maneuverability. It 
will be able to dive at supersonic speeds 
and come out undamaged. Also it will 
have a large radius of action. These three 


Wings in normal flight .: . 


... Wings moved back 50%... 


— 


... In fully swept position 

Bell Aircraft 

Wings. They give airplane designers 
most of their troubles. 


qualities are contradictory. To get them 
all in the same plane calls for a great 
variety of performance-aiding gadgets. 


Piloted Bullet. The problem of 
armament on such planes is enormous. To 
aim guns and rockets is becoming more 
difficult because the plane itself is travel- 
ing nearly as fast as the projectile. The 
time for aiming is short. The designer 
must produce a better gunsight and bet- 
ter projectiles of more accurate trajec- 
tory—rockets or guns with higher muz- 
zle velocity. Flying the plane in combat 
will be a triumph for more gadgetry be- 
cause the plane must be largely automatic 
and the pilot cannot see his target at 
high speed under the poor visibility con- 
ditions at 50,000 or 60,000 feet. 

Aviation science has licked the sonic 
barrier—the capacity of planes to exceed 
the speed of sound. It’s just beginning 
to tackle the heat barrier. That’s the 
point where the power to cool equipment 
and pilot equals the power required to 
fly the plane or missile. 


Pilot’s Icebox. Consider a plane 
flying at twice the speed of sound at 
40,000 feet. The air outside may register 
65° below zero. But the plane moves so 
fast, it whips up still air and actually 
heats it to a temperature of 250°F. That 
heat, 38° above the boiling point, is felt 
on the hull of the plane. Without proper 
insulation and refrigeration, the pilot 
could not live. He “would simmer like a 
beef stew.” 

Much of today’s equipment cannot 
stand 250° heat. At this temperature alu- 


minum loses 40% of its strength. New - 


materials will be necessary. Heat-resist- 
ing titanium and stainless steel must be 
produced in larger quantities to replace 
aluminum. North American is now de- 
signing its first fighter with large com- 
ponents of these two metals. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is building a new research plane with 
stainless steel body to fly 1,700 mph at 
80,000 feet. At this altitude atmospheric 
pressure and oxygen content are so low 
a pilot would die without a pressurized 
cockpit: Vapor in his body would boil 
at 55,000 feet, and his skin would inflate 
like a balloon. 

Materials, controls, landing gear, 
armament—everything in the airplane— 
must be made over or supplemented with 
new gadgets for the coming speeds and 
altitudes. This applies to the pilot, too. 
He must learn to operate the plane while 
lying flat on his belly, his head propped 
up on a chin rest. To America’s science 
of gadgetry will fall the task of designing 
comfortable chin rests, along with high- 
powered emergency cartridges that will 
eject him in a plastic bubble 50 feet 
above the tail of his plane in an emer- 
gency. 

Already in the works is a device 
for the pilot who still has room to sit up 
—a pulsating seat with compressed air, 
springs and rubber to “spank” his but- 
tocks and keep him wide awake. 

—M. K. Wisenart 
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What law rules the President? 


Supreme Court steel decision will decide 


whether his ‘emergency’ powers are limited 


In New York, 30 lawyers drove 
themselves night and day in the prepara- 
tion of a 100-page brief that went back 
to the Magna Charta. 

At the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington, another grim group of lawyers 
worked daily from 9 a.m. until past mid- 
night to turn out a 175-page answer cit- 
ing 140 cases. 

This week the two teams started 
their arguments before the nine justices 
of the Supreme Court on the grave Con- 
stitutional issue of Presidential power. 


Precedent. John W. Davis, Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency in 
1924, presented the steel industry’s case 
against the President’s seizure of the ma- 
jor steel companies. He defended Federal 
Judge David A. Pine’s April 29 ruling 
that the action was illegal. (Injunctions 
issued by Pine against the seizure were 
stayed by the Court of Appeals pending 
the Supreme Court review.) 

Acting Attornéy General Philip B. 
Perlman. 62, contended the action was 
the best course to prevent a steel strike 


that, he insisted, could have halted de- 
fense production. He emphasized the need 
for Presidential power to act quickly in 
an emergency. 

With few interruptions from the 
court, the snowy-haired Davis, who is 79, 
hammered away at the President’s failure 
to use the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Truman, he said, could have obtained 
an injunction under the act that would 
have delayed a strike 80 days. He as- 
serted that no other President had seized 
property when an existing statute pro- 
vided an alternative course. 

As he neared the end of his argu- 
ment Davis tossed his notebook on a 
nearby table. In a low, grave voice he re- 
called the words of Thomas Jefferson: 
“In questions of power let no more be 
said of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

Perlman was halted throughout his 
presentation by questions from the bench. 
Repeatedly, the justices cross-examined 
him on the failure of the President to use 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Several times. they 


asked him what statutes the President re- 
lied on for the steel industry seizure. 
Perlman admitted it was authorized by 
no specific statute. 

At one point, Justice William O. 
Douglas said Perlman’s argument seemed 
to be that there was “no apparent need 
for Congress.” Justice Robert H. Jackson 
speculated on the precedent the seizure 
might set for other such actions. He 
concluded: “I just don’t know where 
the end of it is.” 


Big Decision. Observers surmised 
that the court would hand down its ruling 
—which could set the course of govern- 
ment—before its summer recess starts 
in three weeks. 

Meanwhile, 650,000 steel workers 
marked time impatiently. The decision 
could determine whether they strike for 
the 26¢-an-hour increase in wages and 
fringe benefits recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Price control offi- 
cials, too, gave their full attention to the 
hearing. It could affect their refusal to 
grant the steel industry the price in- 
creases the industry said were necessary 
to offset the wage hike. 

In Congress, attacks on the Presi- 
dent’s action subsided as members turned 
their attention to the nearby court build- 
ing. Awaiting the decision were moves to 
censure or impeach the President and to 
end wage and price controls. 


Calendar of the steel struggle 


Truman 


Wide World 
Perlman 
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December 1951 — Representa- 
tives of the steel industry and CIO 
steel workers open negotiations on re- 
quests for wage hikes and other bene- 
fits estimated to total 60¢ an hour. 
Industry insists on status quo to avoid 
inflation. No agreement is reached. 

January, February, March— 
The Wage Stabilization Board, headed 
by Nathan Feinsinger, holds hearings 
on the dispute as workers defer strike 
deadlines. 

March 20—WSB recommends a 
26¢-an-hour increase in wages and 
fringe benefits. Industry refuses to 
grant it without a compensating price 
increase. 

March 30—Charles E. Wilson 
resigns as Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation after charging the recommen- 
dations would be a “serious threat” 
to stabilization. He is replaced by 
White House aide John R. Steelman. 

April 3-7—Further _ industry- 
worker negotiations fail as union in- 
sists on the 26¢ increase. Industry re- 
jects offer of $4.50-a-ton price hike 
proposed by stabilization officials. 

April 8—Without authorization 
by Congress, President Truman seizes 
the $6.8 billion steel industry to pre- 
vent a strike by 650,000 workers that 
would menace defense production. 

April 9—Members of Congress, 
newspapers and others attack the 
President’s act as illegal. 


April 29—Federal Judge David 
A. Pine rules the President exceeded 
his Constitutional powers in the seiz- 
ure. Workers immediately strike. 

April 30—Judge Pine issues 
temporary injunctions against the 
seizure. By a 5—4 vote, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals stays execution of the in- 
junctions pending a Supreme Court 
review. 

May 1-—-By another 5— vote, the 
Court of Appeals refuses to enjoin the 
Government from raising steel wages 
pending the review. 

May 2—At the request of the 
President, steel worker boss Philip 
Murray sends the workers back to the 
job. 

May 3—Representatives of the 
industry and the union meet at the 
White House to resume wage nego- 
tiations. The President warns he will 
put wage hike into effect unless they 
reach a settlement. But the Supreme 
Court forbids the step pending review 
of the seizure. 

May 4—The White House nego- 
tiations break down as participants ex- 
change bitter words. Observers expect 
little progress towards settlement until 
the Supreme Court acts. 

May 12—Supreme Court begins 
to hear arguments on the legality of 
the seizure. The decision may clearly 
define the President’s powers for the 
first time. 


Wilson 
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Korea: the war that isn’t a war 


Prisoner-exchange questions stymie peace talks 


as Asia’s powder kegs smolder 


“Final offers” by both sides in the 
ten-month-old Korean truce negotiations 
this week seemed to have made only one 
thing clear: There would be no early 
peace. Meanwhile, the shooting and prop- 
aganda war quickened—in an ominous 
accompaniment to this critical “show- 
down” phase of the Far Eastern fight. 

The Allied take-it-or-leave-it offer 
was made April 28. It came after ten 
weeks of stalemated talks, following an 
agreement to postpone political issues. 
Sick of 15-second meetings which agreed 
only on when to meet again, United Na- 
tions negotiators proposed: 

e e First, to eliminate side-issue bar- 
gaining points by allowing the Reds to 
build and repair airfields in North Korea 
during a truce. (We could bomb them 
later if necessary.) In return we asked 
the enemy to withdraw his propaganda 
demand that Russia be a member of the 
neutral inspection commission. 

e e This narrowed the real sticker 
to exchange of 12,000 U.N. prisoners of 
war for the 132,000 Chinese and North 
Koreans now in our hands. The Reds 
want all their men back; we'll return 
only the 70,000 who want to go. 

Thus, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
said, “the responsibility for peace in Ko- 
rea [now] rests on the Communist lead- 
ers.” 

The Reds cannot admit to the world 
that half their troops are soured on the 
Communist paradise and would “forcibly 
oppose” repatriation. Caught in a squeeze, 
the Communists screamed about U.N. 
“coercion” of prisoners. The U.N. offered 
international screening of those who 
wouldn’t go back. But we would not, as 
President Truman put it last week, “buy 





an armistice by turning over human be- 
ings for slaughter. . . .” 


Bottleneck. The U.N. prepared to 
call a special session of the General As- 
sembly. It could drag on for months. 

Most likely, if talks fail, is continua- 
tion of the present “not peace, not war” 
situation. The U.S. will not launch an 
offensive or use atomic weapons in Ko- 
rea. But a major Communist attack could 
bring these countermeasures: (a) Naval 
blockade of the Chinese mainland, (b) 
bombing of Red supply lines and bases in 
Manchuria, (c) aid in landing Chinese 
Nationalist forces in South China. 

“Every alternative” for peace has 
been considered in Washington, Deputy 
Defense Secretary William C. Foster an- 
nounced last week—even direct appeal to 
the Soviet Union. But as the war that is 
not a war slid into its 97th week, another 
47 Americans had died. The toll to date 
was 17.060 dead, 78,604 wounded and 
12.508 captured or missing. This was the 
cost of proving that Red aggression—in 
Korea or elsewhere—doesn’t pay. 


The prisoner 
of the prisoners 


An experiment failed—explosive- 
ly—last week in trash-strewn Compound 
76 on the rocky island of Koje off Korea. 
Six thousand rabid Communists have 
been held there, isolated from 70,000 
milder war prisoners. Living in relative 
luxury, these fanatics have been getting 
special kid-glove treatment to sell them 


on democracy. But kindness to Commu- 
nists doesn’t pay. Last week the prison- 
ers summoned Brig. Gen. Francis T. 
Dodd to discuss grievances, grabbed the 
52-year-old camp commander and hustled 
him inside the barbed-wire stockade. 
Their conditions for his release amounted 
to a U.N. surrender at the Panmunjom 
truce talks and were backed by threats to 
kill Dodd and start a mass break from all 
30 island POW. compounds. 
“Vacationers.” This was the third 
major uprising at the former luxury re- 
sort in three months. The Army quickly 
shipped a score of tank-mounted flame- 
throwers from the mainland. Meanwhile, 
officers began dickering with the prison- 
ers, talked until the tanks arrived and 
fired a warning blast toward the jeering 
mob. Promptly, Red _ radio stations 
warned of a “new” American “massacre.” 
Dodd was released unharmed after 
78 hours as a prisoners’ prisoner in the 
slogan-decorated huts of 76. Prisoner 
delegates from every other compound had 
helped dictate the loaded terms. 
To free Dodd, we admitted past bru- 
talities at Koje, promised to end them: 
we also agreed to stop forcible screening 
(to check who wanted to go back to the 
Reds) and alleged rearming of prisoners 
(presumably for service with Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalists ). 
No one in Tokyo or Washington 
knew of any such violations at Koje of 
the Geneva Convention on prisoners of 
war (which the Reds don’t recognize). 
But Communist propagandists were al- 
ready trumpeting this when-did-you-stop- 
beating-your-wife “proof” of our bullying 
deceit to all of Asia. 
The blackmail concessions were ner- 
vously explained away by Dodd as 
“minor,” and by the new camp com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. Charles F. Colson, as 
not valid because they were obtained un- 
der duress. Pending an_ investigation, 


however, Americans knew only that they 
were shameful—and a new Cold War 
triumph for the Reds. 


dl 


Wide World 


Hostage. Held briefly by Red POWs in Korean stockade (above), Brig. Gen. Dodd (right) holds weapon used by the insurgents. 
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‘Prompt resolute’ 


and deadly 


The exact reasons why the de- 
stroyer Hobson swung into the aircraft 
carrier Wasp and went down with 176 
men may never be completely known. But 
this week a Navy board of inquiry was 
patiently putting together the testimony 
of the lost ship’s 58 survivors. 

First to take the stand was Lt. Wil- 
liam A. Hoefer Jr., 27. Hoefer attributed 
the disaster in mid-Atlantic on the night 
of April 26 to an order given by the 
Hobson’s skipper, Lt. Cmdr. William J. 
Tierney of Philadelphia, who was lost 
with the ship. 

Tierney, Hoefer said, ordered the 
Hobson to “left standard rudder.” This, 
he added, was a “dangerous order” which 
threw the Hobson directly into the path 
of the oncoming Wasp. Tierney, he said, 
had ordered “right standard rudder,” 
which Hoefer regarded as the correct 
command, just before he directed the 
ship to turn left. 

Expeditious Error. One explana- 
tion for the haste with which Tierney 
gave his conflicting orders, Hoefer said, 
might be a directive from Rear Adm. 
Chester C. Wood, commander of Destroy- 
er Flotilla 4, Atlantic Fleet, directing de- 
stroyer commanders to perform maneuv- 
ers “in the most expeditious manner. . 
Prompt and resolute action, even at the 
expense of an occasional mistake, is a 
hallmark of good destroyer outfits. Let us 
have more of it.” 

Meanwhile, in the Bayonne, N.J., 
Navy Yard, the Wasp was awaiting trans- 
fer of a hull from the sister ship Hornet. 
The Navy explained that the Hornet, not 
yet recommissioned, could better afford 
the time necessary for a new hull to be 
built. 


McGranery goes 
to the floor 


In a “Well, it doesn’t matter much 
anyway” mood, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee last week approved and sent 
to the Senate the nomination of Federal 


People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in......$49,402,264,945 
(Average family share: $1,110) 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent ........$54,816,556,828 
(Average family cost: $1,232) 


The Government owes ....... 
$258,396,975,499 
(Average family share: $5,806) 
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«ohn Duprey, New York Daily News 


The Wasp. The Hornet’s hull would soon send her sister aircraft carrier back to sea. 


Judge James P. McGranery to be Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 

The man who will (if confirmed) 
preside over the shattered remains of 
Harry Truman’s superduper “corruption 
clean-up” is a glib, fast-talking, 56-year- 
old lawyer who served in the House 
(1937-1943), did a brief hitch as the as- 
sistant to the Attorney General (1943- 
1946), then got an appointment as Dis- 
trict Judge in Philadelphia. His nomina- 
tion was opposed by prominent Phila- 
delphia lawyers, but the Judiciary Com- 
mittee voted for him 8 to 4. Still ahead: a 
floor battle during which McGranery’s 
brush-off of the Amerasia case when he 
was the Attorney General’s assistant will 
be considered at length. 


Home stretch 


Only the South Dakota primary, 
June 3, remains to provide a direct test 
between Senator Taft and General Eisen- 
hower for Republican Convention dele- 
gates. 

Latest surveys give the Senator 349 
delegates, the General 300. Harold Stas- 
sen has 23, Governor Warren six, General 
MacArthur two. Of the 835 already desig- 
nated delegates, 155 are still uncom- 
mitted. Total convention strength needed 
to win: 604. In the Democratic race Sena- 


tor Kefauver is in the lead with 104. W. 
Averell Harriman has 93; Senator 
Humphrey, 23. Needed to win the nomi- 
nation: 616. 


Happy birthday? 


A self-satisfied man painted his 
own self-satisfied portrait last week: 

“IT have had a most happy and, I 
guess, as full a life as any man of this 
age. And I have tried my best in my 
public career to give the people every- 
thing I had to give. And I am as happy 
as a man can possibly be on his 68th 
birthday. And, as I told you yesterday, I 
feel as if I were 28, and that’s not brag- 
ging a bit, because I expect to put in ten 
years doing as I please. (He said “damn 
please,” but changed it for the official 
transcript. ) 

“For the last 30 years I have been in 
elective public office and I have been a 
servant of the people. Therefore, I had to 
adjust some of the things that I would 
like to do to the necessities of govern- 
ment. From now on, I won’t have to do 
that.” 

Harry Truman’s countrymen, con- 
cerned over Korea, the steel mess, the oil 
strike and the lagging rearmament rate, 
were not quite so happy as he. But it was 
nice to know of his contentment. 
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Old and new? Cumbersome 
conventional nets (above) may give 
way to a new principle in fishing. 
Russians claim success in fresh 
water with an electrical device (be- 
low). Fish. are repelled by current 
from cathodes, attracted to anode 
on the suction tube, and pumped di- 
rectly into the vessel’s hold. Two 
men reportedly can control the 


whole operation. 
FAO Library, Pathfinder 


Will we all eat sea food? 


A hungry world looks for proteins 


from the vast resources of the ocean 


In the cool, green half-light of the 
Pacific Ocean, a hundred miles off the 
coast of Peru, a mackerel cruises lazily 
through the water with thousands of oth- 
ers, seeking food. 

Overhead, from somewhere in the 
bright outer universe of air, strange metal 
plates glint briefly as they drift down- 
ward, suspended from cables. Suddenly a 
stunning shock flashes through the mack- 
erel; another, and still another. Fran- 
tically seeking to escape the mysterious 
impelling force, the fish darts to a sanc- 
tuary: a metal-tipped tube which leads 
only upward. 

Eight seconds later it lies flopping, 
dying in the hold of a fishing vessel with 
hundreds of its companions. 

At this point the mackerel are no 
longer numbers. They are pounds— 
pounds of life-sustaining protein needed 
to feed the massed millions who crowd 
the one third of the globe’s surface that is 
land. 

Actually, no mackerel in the Pacific 
has yet undergone that experience. But 
it may not be long. The principle of 
leading fish electrically to a suction tube, 
then pumping them aboard a vessel (see 
artist’s sketch) has been tried and found 
promising. And it is only one of a num- 
ber of intriguing possibilities now engag- 
ing the attention of scientists the world 
over. 


Hungry World. In the U.S. alone, 
dozens of agencies are seeking answers to 
a problem. Among them are the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Woods Hole Ocea- 
nographic Institution, Marine and Fish- 
eries Engineering Research Institute and 





the Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 
The question they are pondering is as old 
as mankind: How can a traditionally un- 
dernourished world be properly fed? 

Their investigations are probing the 
world’s oldest, yet least-known, resource 
—the sea. 

The scientists have two basic facts 
to start with: (1) Six out of ten persons 
suffer dietary deficiencies, chiefly lack of 
proteins, and (2) tremendous stocks of 
high-quality protein are roaming free in 
the waters of the world. 

Their twofold goal is to determine 
how much food is available in the sea, 
and how it best can be gotten out. As for 
quantity, fishermen this year will land 
more than 50 billion pounds of fish. (The 
average Japanese will eat more than 80 
pounds; the average American, about 12; 
the average Pakistani, 3.) 

What proportion of the total animal 
life in the sea does this catch represent? 
The more experienced the oceanographer, 
the less likely he is to hazard a guess. 


Unused Food. There are, however, 
certain indications of how little of the an- 
nual marine crop the world harvests: 

e e Virtually all fishing effort is con- 
centrated on continental shelves, which 
comprise only 7% of the total ocean area, 
and seldom exceed 600 feet in depth. 

e @ More than 90% of all fish caught 
are taken in the Northern Hemisphere. 

e e Biologists have so far identified 
19,000 different species of fin fish; fewer 
than 50 of them are marketed in any 
abundance. 

There are other clues which offer a 
fascinating glimpse of enormous un- 
tapped resources in Davy Jones’ food 
locker: for example, the mystery of the 
Pribilof fur seal; which disappears from 
its Bering Sea breeding grounds each fall 
and migrates southward. It has been esti- 
mated that the herd (believed to number 
3.5 million animals) annually consumes 
more food than is taken by all the com- 
mercial fishermen on the west coast of 
North America. Yet no one has ever dis- 
covered its rich winter feeding grounds. 

Similarly, all the combined efforts of 
every fisherman in the U.S. cannot match 
the volume of food taken from the Pacific 
Ocean by “guano birds” off the west 
coast of South America. Their dinner 
table is the relatively unexplored Hum- 
boldt Current, an area of tremendous 
“upwelling,” and potentially one of the 
greatest fisheries in the world. 

Even more intriguing is the phenom- 
enon known to oceanographers as the 
“scattering layer.” Electronic devices 
have recorded its existence practically 
everywhere in the sea. During daylight 
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Pathfinder 
Fish facts. Fertilizers and chemicals 
are among the bounty found in the sea. 


hours it lies several hundred feet below 
the surface; at night it rises. This fluctua- 
tion supports the theory that the layer is 
composed of animal life. Whether it be 
fish, as some scientists believe, or plank- 
ton, the chances are it is protein. And it 
is present in quantities almost beyond 
comprehension. 

Granting that resources may exist 
which stagger the imagination, how can 
they best be exploited and utilized? 

Though some fishing countries—no- 
tably Denmark, South Africa, New Zea- 
land and Japan—have made tremendous 
strides in the past decade, most of the 
world’s fishing industry remains relatively 
primitive when weighed against modern 
scientific and engineering standards. 

The most significant development in 
recent years has been in the field of fish 
detection. The wartime electronic “echo 
sounder” has increased catches every- 
where it has been used. When refined, the 
device may indicate not only the presence 
of fish, but even their variety, number 
and size. ° 

Another innovation has been the lo- 
cation of schools of pelagic (surface- 
swimming) fish from the air. Florida 
menhaden fishermen and Pacific tuna 
clippers have used helicopters success- 
fully to lead them to their prey. 

World War II submarine hunters 
discovered, at times to their chagrin, that 
many fish species make characteristic 
noises under water. Marine scientists are 
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not overlooking the possibility of locating 
schools by this means. 

Once detected, fish must still be cap- 
tured. There have been recent changes in 
equipment for this purpose, and new sci- 
entific discoveries hold great promise for 
the future. 

In Denmark, for example, a new 
floating trawl has been invented which 
fishermen agree will revolutionize the 
herring industry. The use of nylon nets 
has increased French tuna fishermen’s 
catch by more than 400%. Newly de- 
signed vessels are larger, able to cruise 
faster and longer, can carry more fish. 
Some have facilities to process and freeze 
their catch at sea. 

Far too little is known of how the 
animal life in the sea reacts to sound, 
light, electricity and odor. What has been 
discovered so far warrants further re- 
search. 


Answers Needed. It is known, for 
example, that fish will swim frantically 
away from-a negative electrode, toward a 
positive in an electrical field. They dis- 
play similar reactions to sound waves of 
various frequencies. It is not inconceiva- 
ble that the “bait” of the future may be a 
low-voltage charge or a phonograph rec- 
ord. Just as fascinating was the observa- 
tion of a scientist on a ship at Bikini that 
the odor of canned asparagus juice 
poured over the rail attracted fish as if 
by magic. 

All this does not mean a guaranteed 
source of food for the world for all time 
to come. Too many problems are yet un- 
solved. Among them: 

e e How much fishing will the ocean 
stand? Oceanographers agree the possi- 
bility of “fishing it out” is remote. Cer- 
tain species may decline, however, and a 
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Canadian herring. A fifth of all the fish landed belong to this or allied species. 






vast program of ocean management may 
be necessary. 

e e How can primitive local fish- 
eries—usually in areas which need pro- 
tein most—be expanded? These countries 
at present lack the capital to modernize 
their fishing facilities; their people can 
buy only the cheapest of fishery products. 

e @ How can the world’s traditional 
appetites be educated to accept new prod- 
ucts from the sea? Surprisingly, it is a 
real problem. 

Some of the answers are beginning 
to appear. Next week the UN’s Food and 
Agriculture Organization will meet in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in an effort to 
learn a few more. Experts on fisheries 
statistics will compare notes on current 
catches and where they can best be in- 
creased. 

As for educating the palate to accept 
sea food, several little-known but none- 
theless significant developments are in 
progress. Norwegian (and South Afri- 
can) experiments indicate that as much 
as 20% of odorless fish flour, with good 
keeping qualities, can be baked into 
bread with no taste difference and a much 
higher protein content. 

German chemists have developed an 
“egg white” from fish albumen (one 
pound is the nutritive equivalent of 150 
eggs) and a flavorful fish sausage. Ex- 
periments with fish candy and even 
“whipped cream” from fish have been 
reported. 

All of these developments may take 
several generations to reach the point 
where they can play a major part in satis- 
fying the hunger pangs of the world. No 
one knows for certain that the ocean can 
do it. But one thing is sure: We have only 
scratched the surface. 

—Epwarp J. LINEHAN 
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Wide World 

Rich prizes. Under pressure from East 

and West, German industry (steel works, 

above) and army (to be built around po- 

lice force, below) spell victory for the 
Reich’s allies. 


United Press 





Time for decision in West Germany: 
Russian yoke or struggle for peace 


Reds offer ‘neutrality —and European chaos 


America and her allies, this week 
or next, will risk their biggest gamble 
of the Cold War. 

The stakes are lasting peace or 
world war. The gamble: Can we reverse 
the six-year pattern, so that Russia’s 
foreign policy will be dictated by U.S. 
actions and consist of defensive reac- 
tions? Right now we have won a slight 
edge. 

Step No. 1 in our attempt to reverse 
the postwar pattern was the peace treaty 
with Japan. and the pact bringing that 
country into our Pacific defense network. 
Step. No. 2 is the expected signing, any 
day now, of a peace “contract” with West 
Germany, and integration of that coun- 
try in the Allied defense build-up in 
Europe. 

Both moves give Russia the choice 
of toeing our line or forcing a war in 
counter. Both steps reflect our growing 
ability to take that chance. 

But the West is not yet as strong 
(with 50 divisions on the Continent) as 
the Red alliance (which fields perhaps 
200 divisions). And while the Kremlin 
was outmaneuvered over Japan and hit 
back too late in Korea, the Soviets are 
now alert in Europe and they are fight- 
ing back. 


Danger Zone. West Germany’s in- 
dependence can spark World War III. 
Worse, a free German decision to remain 
neutral in that war could spell Allied de- 
feat. This is the terrific gamble we are 
taking on a nation whose ambitions have 
unleashed three wars within living mem- 
ory. It is a calculated risk we must take 
to bring German industrial might into 
the fight for peace. Our bet is that seven 
years of Allied occupation have taught 
democracy’s Golden Rule to a people who 
never knew it. 

Now the dice are being cast. This 
month or next, the Bonn regime of 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is expected 
to sign for West Germany: 

1. A pact tying a German army and 
German industrial output into the Euro- 
pean Defense Community on a footing 
of equality with the armies and arsenals 
of five other nations—France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg. EDC 
will muster, train and equip a European 
Defense Force of 43 divisions to fight 
beside U.S. and British troops on the Con- 
tinent under the 14-nation NATO com- 
mand of Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 

2. A “contractual agreement” with 
the U.S., Britain and France which ends 
our occupation of West Germany. Not a 
peace treaty (since Russia—controlling 
East Germany—isn’t a party), the agree- 
ment continues some U.S. powers—for 
instance, occupation of part of Berlin 
in the Red zone and the right to nego- 


tiate German unity with the Soviet Union. 

With signature of these documents, 

an old dream will come nearer reality 

if the Germans have learned to share. 
The NATO organization, the Council of 
Europe, the European Defense Com- 
munity and the Schuman Plan pooling 
Europe’s iron, coal and steel facilities 
are the framework for a_ federated 
Europe. 

The next step would logically be 
extension of the three-nation Benelux 
customs union, dropping tariff barriers, 
for free trade all across Europe. Mass- 
market prosperity can boost free enter- 
prise and forever end Red hopes of seiz- 
ing power through Western 
economic collapse. 


Europe's 


Crossroads. This long-term Allied 
policy in effect allows the Germans to 
decide who'll win the East-West struggle 
—with their help. Their choice: 

© @ With the West—Sure partner- 
ship as an equal in the European “fam- 
ily of nations” and a chance to lead the 
Continent democratically. Prosperity, as 
a defense supplier for the Allies—at the 
risk of turning Germany into World War 
IIl’s first battleground. Perhaps perma- 
nent loss of the poorer third of Germany, 
now in Red hands, and of once-German 
areas now part of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

ee With the East—Promised free- 
dom from “satellization” and a chance to 
dominate all Europe as “neutral” bal- 
ance-wheel. Prosperity as an arsenal for 
the entire Red orbit—at the risk of Com- 
munist rule and possible atom-bombing 
in a new world war. It would mean 
unity for all Germany, perhaps return of 
all former territories. 

Russia’s booby trapped offers of a 
peace treaty are supported by a powerful 
German minority arguing for “little con- 
cessions.” They want to believe that Ger- 
many can be neutral under Red guns, 
that free elections are possible with Com- 
munist poll watchers. 

Everything now hinges on the in- 
ternal stresses in West Germany, as the 
Bonn Parliament faces ratification of the 
controversial pacts—with Germany’s first 
really free elections litthe more than a 
year off. Tension will grow as Russia 
adds menace to her lures. Already there 
have been riots. Now East Germany is 
building an army and Pravda last week 
said: “This may mean war.” 

Will German democracy stand up? 
The answer can only be guessed at. 
U.S. aid of $3.2 billion has doubled in- 
dustrial production—and prices. German 
defense spending next year will be $2.7 
billion—upping taxes. Employment is 
high—but millions of Iron Curtain ref- 
ugees are a drain. And German imports 
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Arit, Indianapolis Star 


Hard choice. West Germans can play 
with the Reds—or work with democracies. 


are about 1 billion more than annual 
exports. 

Meanwhile, the “man in the street” 
in West Germany is today as apathetic 
about his government as he was under 
Hitler. And a three-way struggle is go- 
ing on for his support: The opposition 
Socialists under Kurt Schumacher are 
weakening Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
crat coalition—perhaps to the advantage 
of a growing minority of Nazis, already 
active in the civil service. 

This is the substance of our gamble 
in Germany today. 


Hot water 


in the Panama Canal 


The Republic of Panama will soon 
demand international control of the stra- 
tegic Panama Canal. A diplomatic “white 
paper” now in preparation complains of 
stifling U.S. domination and will ask for 
the other 19 American republics to share 
in administration of the waterway. 

The U.S. Army has run the 10-mile- 
wide Canal Zone as an independent ter- 
ritory since 1903. Panamanian leaders 
claim it has treated the rest of the 
country like a satellite, blocked its prog- 
ress, applied segregation, paid discrimi- 
natory wages to Panamanian labor. They 
are not altogether wrong. 

An investigator for the Secretary 
of the Army recently flew back to Wash- 
ington. He is expected to report that 
the anti-U.S. agitation starts from the 
Argentine Embassy in Panama City—but 
that the Communists are busily fanning 
these Peronist-lighted flames. 

Panamanian protests have been fre- 
quent—but vain—in the half-century of 
U.S. operation of the canal. In 1947, 
however, Panama managed to repudiate 
one agreement with the U.S. and forced 
withdrawal of our troops from Panaman- 
ian bases protecting the Zone—thus 
dangerously weakening America’s de- 
fenses. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


Germany asks a price 


It is often said that a large army 
gives diplomacy bargaining power; 
that the successful statesman is the 
one with military strength behind 
him. 

Precisely the opposite is true of 
West Germany today. It has no army 
at all, and is still prohibited from 
making any weapons without specific 
authorization. But this physical weak- 
ness has paradoxically placed the 
Bonn government in a position to de- 
mand and obtain concessions. 


* * * 


The Soviet Union controls about 
one third of pre-war Germany; the 
Allies the remainder. Each side would 
like a united Germany as its ally. 

The United States made the first 
bid for Germany as an ally, after 
forming the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization three years ago. It soon 
became clear that any NATO army 
would be a feeble thing without Ger- 
man troops. So General Eisenhower 
asked for 12 German divisions, and 
restoration of German war industry to 
equip them. To which Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer replied, in effect: 
“What price are you willing to pay?” 

The answer was to draft the 
“contractual agreement” between the 
U. S., Britain and France on the one 
hand and Germany on the other. This 
agreement is really a series of treaties, 
designed to restore sovereignty to 
West Germany, but allowing the Allies 
to station troops there. 

* & # 


Unlike the Japanese treaty, 
where our State Department could 
write the ticket, the German agree- 
ment required preliminary accord be- 
tween Washington, London and Paris. 
This wasn’t easy to obtain. France 
made it more difficult by seizing the 
mineral-rich Saar Valley, an integral 


part of West Germany, without legal 
justification. 

Then Moscow complicated the 
picture by offering to sponsor reunifi- 
cation of Germany, on the basis of 
free elections, provided only that: 

“Germany obligates itself not to 
enter any military alliances di- 
rected against any power which has 
taken part with armed forces in the 
war against Germany.” 

That provision would of course 
keep West Germany from providing 
NATO troops. And _ Russia has 
strengthened its bid by offering trade 
opportunities behind the Iron Curtain 
to West. German industries. 


x x *% 


Adenauer would like to raise the 
12 divisions for NATO. But his po- 
litical strength is weakening daily. He 
has already lost control of the up- 
per house, and of most of the state 
legislatures. The Social Democrats, 
strongly opposed to German rearma- 
ment, gain where Adenauer loses. 

He can offset this trend, if at all, 
only by saying that France must 
evacuate the Saar and that Germany 
must get other concessions if it is to 
ratify the contractual agreement. 
Meantime, Moscow is ready to match 
our bid for German friendship. Al- 
ready West Germany is increasing its 
trade in steel and other primary prod- 
ucts with the Soviet zone. 

* * * 


It is at this juncture, with the fate 
of the NATO army highly uncertain, 
that Eisenhower returns, and Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway prepares to take his 
place. Friends of the latter say that 
if NATO fails Ridgway will get the 
blame; if it succeeds Eisenhower will 
have the credit. 

Thus the German problem prom- 
ises to be a part of domestic politics. 


United Press 


Eisenhower and Adenauer. The Chancellor haggles over the cost of support. 





That’s no comet—that’s the Veep 


At 74, Vice-President Barkley travels, lectures, 


; : 
carries his party’s banner—and hopes 


In one recent typical week, Ameri- 
cans in widely separated parts of the 
country reported a lively phenomenon in 
the evening sky. 

In San Antonio, Tex., it zoomed low 
over the housetops, emitting a Santa 
Claus chuckle, a string of jokes, and a 
kiss for a pretty girl. 

In New York, giving off a friendly 
glow and trailing a shower of hand- 
shakes, it came to rest briefly for a rous- 
ing speech in defense of the Fair Deal. 

In Chicago it flashed across the 
horizon with a cheery wave, a big grin 
and a few sly digs at the Republicans. 


his 40 years in public office with the 
Democratic nomination for President. It 
would be a fitting capstone for a career 
which has seen him faithfully supporting, 
through triumphs and humiliations, al- 
most everything any Democratic Presi- 
dent ever asked for. 

“T think Alben Barkley is just about 
the most patient man I’ve ever seen in 
my life.” one of his Senate colleagues 
once remarked. It is a good thing. be- 
cause he has had to be. 

Probably no Democrat since William 
Jennings Bryan has been considered for 
high national office over a longer period 





Wide World 


Veep & wife. Jane Barkley’s jet-propelled husband may yet get the Democratic nod. 


In Washington it hovered for a 
couple of hours over the Senate and then 
was gone again in a roar of laughter. 

In San Francisco, although it ap- 
peared to the naked eye as a bright blur 
hurtling across the bay, it still had time 
to put on a funny hat, pose with a baby, 
flirt with a movie star and point with 
amiable pride to the Democratic record. 

The phenomenon was not new. For 
almost four years it had been reported 
incessantly in every corner of the land. 
It was the nearest thing to a human fly- 
ing saucer ever seen. It was, of course, 
America’s Jet-Propelled Grandpa, the 
Vice-President of the United States, Al- 
ben W. Barkley. 

What lay behind this furious activ- 
ity at 74 was a long-burning ambition 
which this year, if the Democrats are des- 
perate enough, might be achieved. Alben 
Barkley would dearly love to round out 
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of time than Alben Barkley. It was in 
1928 that he first ran for the nomination 
for Vice-President. It was only in 1948, 
after 20 years of trying, that he finally 
got it—and then only because nobody 
else would run with Harry Truman for 
what looked to be certain defeat. 


Broom to Blackstone. With a 
single sensational exception, Barkley has 
always been both patient and persever- 
ing. Son of a poor tobacco farmer in Ken- 
tucky, he worked on the farm, then 
worked his way through college as a 
janitor, then started studying law in Pa- 
ducah, supporting himself as a $50 a 
month court reporter. After attending the 
University of Virginia Law School he 
returned to Paducah in 1901 and started 
practicing at the age of 24. In 1905 he 
was elected prosecuting attorney for Mc- 
Cracken County. In 1909 he was elected 


judge of the county. In 1913 he won a 
seat in the House. 

Ten years later Barkley sought the 
nomination for Governor of Kentucky, 
lost it because he favored a tonnage tax 
on coal. In 1926 he reversed his coal tax 
stand and won election to the Senate. 

In that body his flailing arms, bel- 
lowing voice, and combination of ire and 
amiability soon won him a major place. 
But it was not until 1937, when Franklin 
Roosevelt forced his election as Senate 
Majority Leader (a contest Barkley won 
by one vote), that he really came into 
the limelight. 

After that for seven years he duti- 
fully ran every single errand Roosevelt 
wanted him to run, developing in the 
process a delicate ability to balance prin- 
ciple against politics and come up with 
an answer favorable to the President. 


Flare-up. Barkley’s one great revolt 
came in February 1944. The President 
vetoed a tax bill with a savagely insulting 
attack upon the Congress. In a bitter. 
dramatic speech in the Senate, Barkley 
resigned as Majority Leader. For one 
brief moment he had the President on 
the run; Roosevelt begged him to recon- 
sider, and Barkley, after a three-day wait. 
agreed. When the Democrats met in Chi- 
cago five months later. he actually be- 
lieved the President would forgive him 
and make him Vice-President. When 
Roosevelt backed Truman instead, Bark- 
ley, dutiful to the end, rose the next day 
and nominated the President for a fourth 
term. 

At Philadelphia in 1948, after Tru- 
man had offered the Vice-Presidency to 
Justice William O. Douglas and been 
turned down, Barkley finally got it. He 
could have had the Presidential nomina- 
tion for the asking, but a loyal party man 
at all costs. he deferred to Truman. 

Since he became “the Veep” on Jan. 
20. 1949. Barkley has traveled more 
miles, made more speeches, and met more 
people than any Vice-President in Amer- 
ican history. Invitations at the rate of 
50 a day come into his office on Capitol 
Hill; all that he possibly can, he ac- 
cepts. His humor, his record and _ his 
highly popular marriage to the ‘former 
Mrs. Jane Hadley, 34 years his junior, 
have combined to make him a speaker in 
great demand. 

With Harry Truman’s retirement the 
Barkley chance at the Presidential nom- 
ination has brightened. If, as many Demo- 
crats fear, the party is going down to 
defeat in November. what better “care- 
taker candidate” could they have than 
the old warhorse who has carried the 
Democratic standard in fair weather and 
foul for 40 years? And what more gra- 
cious honor could they give him in his 
closing days? 

Just one obstacle stands in the way. 
The Veep, after all, is 74 years old. 
Barkley apparently is as near to being 
indestructible as a man can be, but 
many who like him immensely hesitate 
to take the gamble-—ALLEN Drury 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 





But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


“Butcher, butcher, kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't quench fire; 

Fire won't burn stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight!” 


eve this nursery rhyme firmly in mind, and it 
will be easier to understand a dramatic and 
similar chain reaction now happening in America. 


Like the old lady in the rhyme, Uncle Sam wants 
action—steel, aluminum, defense production. Two 
billion pounds or more of aluminum this year, for 
example. 


... But we won’t get more aluminum without 
more plants. 


... But plants won’t run unless we have more elec- 
tricity—and lots of it. (For instance, just to make 
the aluminum planned this year, it will take as 
much electricity as 125 million homes would use.) 


... But there won’t be this electricity unless we 
have more turbines and generators to make it. 


... But there won’t be more turbines and genera- 
tors coming into towns on flatcars unless somebody 
had started making them more than a year ago. It 
normally takes 64 weeks to build a modern turbine- 
generator, even after design and engineering have 
been. done. 


...But a lot of these extra turbine-generators 
couldn’t have been started over a year ago unless 
people in the electrical industry had started expand- 
ing their plants several years before that. 


Now we come to things that kept this chain re- 
action from fizzling out: 


The aluminum industry did forecast increasing 
uses for aluminum, and planned expansion. 

People in the electric utility business did forecast 
America’s needs for electric power up to five years 
ahead, and placed orders. 


The electrical industry did forecast what it would 
take to build the turbines and generators the utilities 
would need. Six years ago, in the pessimistic postwar 
year of 1946, General Electric broke ground for a vast 
new turbine plant. When this was completed in 1950, 
General Electric’s turbine-manufacturing capacity 
was upped 60 per cent. 

So it looks as if Uncle Sam will get his two billion 
pounds of aluminum this year. A lot more than we 
could produce in a hurry unless some people had 
acted on the right hunch about America’s needs — 
five or six years ago. 


We wrote this story about aluminum. We could 
have written the story about steel, or chemicals. 
America’s electric generating capacity must backstop 
them all. 

That’s why electric output is a good measure of a 
nation’s current productive strength. 

Here are some figures worth thinking about: 


U.S. electric output in kilowatt-hours 


1940 140 billion 

1950 330 billion 

1960 600 billion (est.) 
1970 ... one trillion? 


A trillion kilowatt-hours of electric power for 
America by 1970? When business foresight is added 
to research and engineering under a free economy, 
things like this can happen. 


Ou Cit? fue pou confudlence 7 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


The director of the Bor mine 
put up this sign: “Workers are strict- 
ly forbidden to contract tuberculosis.” 

Seventy percent of the workers 
did not fulfill the command. 

—Strushel, Bulgaria 


A British official got a shock 
the other day at Salt Lake City, the 
Mormon headquarters in Utah. Intro- 


MiRA’ Cre .. 
“MiSS MONTEVi- 
VEO 1952"/ 


El Plata, Montevideo, Uruguay 

. . ‘Miss Montevideo of 
1952!” 

“Really? You mean because of her 
beauty?” 

“No, because of the meat shortage!” 


“Look there . 


duced to a little girl, he said to her: 
“I’m from London; I don’t suppose 
you know where that is.” 

“Of course I do,” replied the 
child. ““Why, our church has a mission- 
ary there.”—Tit Bits, London. 


Hardships that Russians under- 
go when they attempt to resist high- 
pressure salesmanship of Russian state 
loan bond-sellers may have inspired 
this item in Vecherniaia Moskva (Eve- 
ning Moscow): “A body has been 


found. Except for a 50 ruble govern- 
ment bond, it showed no marks of 
violence.” 

—Svenska Dagbladet, Sweden. 


The Hungarian Ministry of 
Commerce has ordered that all dogs 
must be clipped to within one inch and 
the hair sent for reclamation. Those 
not fulfilling this order will get a 
year in jail. Dogs in Hungary still 
have it better than their masters whe 
are being skinned alive. 

—Vejsnik Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


A man wanting a new car was 
told at the showroom that 1,000 peo- 
ple were on the waiting list before 
him. As he walked out he dropped a 
handful of five-pound notes into the 
wastepaper basket. 

Next morning a phone call told 
him that by a strange series of chances 
his name had come to the top of the 
list, and his new car was ready. Amid 
general good will he called for it. 

Two days later he was visited by 
the showroom manager, highly agi- 
tated. “Sir, you remember those fivers? 
They are all phonies!” 

“I know,” replied the motorist. 
“That’s why I dropped them.” 

—Daily Telegraph, London. 


According to rumor, Russian 
peasants expect the end of the world 
shortly. Refugees say the hope is buoy- 
ing the peasants up considerably. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

The leading slogan of the Com- 
munist government in Hungary today 
is this: “We follow the glorious exam- 
ple of the great Soviet Union.” When 
the largest jewelry store in Budapest, 
Hungary, was robbed, not a single 
gem was left by the robbers. They did 
leave, however, a big red sign that 
read: “WE FOLLOW THE GLORI- 
OUS EXAMPLE OF THE GREAT 
SOVIET UNION.” 


"4 4 
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Tarantel, Leipzig, East Germany 


“Cutting down” the delivery of Soviet reparations from East Germany. 





Hussein: Egypt’s 
most dangerous man 


A loud-mouthed little opportunist 
goes on trial this month for starting the 
January riots which left 463 buildings in 
Cairo burned, wrecked or looted. 

The Egyptian government is ex- 
pected to throw the book at pudgy, 31- 
year-old Ahmed Hussein. But even in 
prison, he’ll go on being the most dan- 
gerous man in Egypt. 

Rabble-rousing Ahmed has long and 
profitably exploited discontent in Egypt. 
He got nowhere trying to worm into the 
struggle between pro-Western King Fa- 
rouk and the “neutralist” Wafd Party. So 
Ahmed launched the Fascist “Young 
Egypt” Green Shirts, beat drums for the 
Nazis—until they began to lose. 

He promptly shifted to Marxism, got 
parlor-pink support for a Socialist party, 
pulled in behind it such fringe elements 
as the feudal Moslem Brotherhood, the 
right-wing Nationalists and various Com- 
munist fronts. 

Ahmed is a problem for the U.S. We 
need stability in the Middle East—in- 
creasingly important as a region of de- 
fense bases in the ring about Russia. And 





United Press 
Agitating Ahmed. His drive for power 
spells trouble for America. 


his shrill influence is at peak. When ten- 
sion mounted over the Suez Canal, anti- 
foreign groups hurried strong-arm squads 
to the Canal to harass the British. But 
Ahmed kept his in Cairo. Early in Janu- 
ary, he sent an ultimatum to the govern- 
ment, demanding action—or else. 

This seemed like more loud talk— 
until Cairo flamed. In a 12-hour frenzy 
on January 26, mobs set 220 fires, killed 
100 people. Eight hundred rioters were 
arrested, Ahmed among them. 

But the worst disaster in the Nile 
city’s 1,000-year history was just the start 
for Ahmed. A change of government in 
the coming elections could free him. And 
he knows where he’s going. 
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MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT HONORABLE CHARLES EDISON 
World-famous wife and mother; Senior United States Repre- 
sentative of the United Nations General Assembly; author, 
radio and television commentator; internationally respected 
and admired for her interest in, and understanding of, all peoples. 


Son of the late Thomas A. Edison; former Assistant Secretary 
and then Secretary of the Navy; former Governor of New 
Jersey; guiding force as officer and/or director in many nation- 
ally known civic, educational and industrial organizations. 


These three great 
Americans can afford any 
type of hearing aid 
at any price. [hey wear 
the seventy-five dollar 


Zenith hearing aid. 





MR. RUPERT HUGHES 


Author, playwright, producer, poet, biographer, composer; chief 
assistant editor of the 25-volume History of the World published 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica; veteran of two world wars; 
Hollywood writer, Doctor of Letters, director and commentator. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA BASED ON “WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA.” 
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Cross-country success story 


If you think moving is a headache, take a look 


at the mover’s string of problems 


“Moving’s a tough, very tough, busi- 
ness to break into,” says J. F. Rowan, 
general manager of the Movers’ Confer- 
ence of America. “Many companies are 
family affairs in which an outsider won’t 
get anywhere. Starting a company from 
scratch is harder yet. Still, every once in 
a while somebody stumbles into this busi- 
ness, overcomes all the obstacles, and 
makes good.” 

Young Kennedy Sills of Alexan- 
dria, Va., is one of these. 

Seven years ago, Sills was just an- 
other veteran, only a little worse off than 
most: He had been discharged, after two 
wounds in France, with a 100% disability 
(heart trouble). His only assets were his 
high school education, an infantry pla- 
toon leader’s resourcefulness and tough- 
ness, $1,600 back Army pay, and the will- 
ingness to work hard and long—and take 
risks. 

By last week, Kennedy Sills, now 31, 
and prematurely gray, had become an 
eminently successful mover. He is putting 
the finishing touches on a $75,000 ware- 
house. His Alpha Van Lines, Inc., owns 
18 trucks and tractor-semitrailers. It oper- 
ates up and down the East Coast and (as 
agent for North American Lines, Inc., one 
of the nation’s biggest movers) can send 
furniture coast to coast. It is No. 1 on the 
Navy’s list of movers called to crate and 


move Navy families in the Washington 
area. 

Today, Sills’ two-bedroom house, 
generously supplied with appliances, is 
almost paid for. He’s taking delivery this 
week on a new Buick. 

“I’m not rich by any means,” he said 
last week. “But I have a lot of equity in 
this firm now.” 

Kennedy hadn’t always wanted to be 
a mover. “I sort of backed into it,” he 
explains. “After I got home from Europe, 
I worked for the post office for a while, 
sorting mail. I sold a little real estate.” 

Then, on March 3, 1946, disaster 
struck and, indirectly, shaped his career. 
An auto accident killed his bride, injured 
his brother Cecil enough to put him out 
of the Army with a 50% disability, and 
put Kennedy in the hospital with 26 head 
stitches and 12 broken ribs. 

“My whole world seemed to have 
caved in,” he said. “To keep from think- 
ing too much, I looked around for a way 
to keep busy. My brother and I started 
buying surplus trucks and _ reselling 
them.” 

They couldn’t find a market for three 
of the trucks, so they kept them and de- 
cided to do trucking themselves. 

The Alexandria distributor for the 
Texas Co. gave them business hauling oil 
tanks locally. Canvassing merchants pro- 
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Strange cargo. “Be careful of this,’ Kennedy Sills (right) tells his brother Cecil. 
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duced some business hauling goods from 
the railroad at a ridiculously low 25¢ per 
hundred pounds. “We were lucky to make 
$5 between us for a day’s work.” 

By early 1947, the pressure of carry- 
ing two jobs each (Ken worked nights at 
the post office, Cecil was a butcher for 
Safeway Stores) became too great. They 
took the plunge, quit their steady jobs. 
Deciding that moving looked better than 
straight freight trucking, they bought a 
Navy personnel carrier, fixed it up as a 
trailer for carrying household goods. 

“We practically starved,” Kennedy 
relates. “We had no office, simply worked 


Expanding industry 


Moving household goods has 
become a $500 million business. 
There are more than 4,000 inter- 
state companies. It’s a tough busi- 
ness but getting softer: During re- 
cent floods, many movers evacuated 
stricken families and their threat- 
ened belongings without charge. 
Not so unusual was the Columbus, 
Ga., mover who helped Europe’s 
needy by carting church-collected 
relief supplies to Savannah—free. 


















out of my mother-in-law’s house. We got 
a few jobs by finding out about houses for 
sale and soliciting the moving business. 
And we picked up some interstate moving 
by trip-leasing our vans to companies 
with interstate operating rights. 

“We learned the value of tight pack- 
ing. We learned about the heavy state 
taxes on trucks . . . the absurd values 
some furniture can assume in the eyes of 
the customer when it’s broken . . . and 
above all, that you don’t unload anything 
until you get paid in full.” 


Education. Not the least of the Sills 
brothers’ eye openers came at New York’s 
Holland Tunnel. Tired, after a run from 
Alexandria, they were only too willing to 
take on two laborers who jumped on the 
truck, offered to help unload in New 
York. Four and a half hours later, the 
truck unloaded, these helpers demanded 
$27 as their “union scale.” That was al- 
most what the brothers got for the run. 

They weren’t stuck that way again, 
but still they couldn’t make money. 
Trucks were wrecked. And the trip-lease 
hauls left them with too small a share of 
the trips’ profits. By 1948, they were $40,- 
000 in debt. 

Then came the big break. When a 
fire wrecked another mover, Kennedy per- 
suaded him to sell his license for inter- 
state operations on the East Coast. From 
then on, trip-leasing ended; profits picked 
up. Smart figuring and as many as ten 
calls on individual Government officials 
got Alpha Van several armed service mov- 
ing contracts. By last week, the big Wash- 
ington van operators had stopped laugh- 
ing at those “kids from Alexandria.” For 
Kennedy, 16 to 18 hours of work, day 
after day, had paid off. Now, perhaps he 
could favor his weak heart. 
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White sidewall tires, when available, are optiona 
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DESOTO | 
Hire-Dome-3 


Any car that could give 160 horsepower 
on regular gas would be remarkable. If 
in addition it had No-Shift Driving, 
Power Steering and Power Braking, it 
would be sensational. Well, that’s the 


new DeSoto V-8. Driving is believing! 


DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





| equipment 





+ MIGHTY De Soto Fire Dome 160-h.p. 
engi ine... with dome-shaped combustion 
mbers and centered spark plugs... 
ay rica’s most advanced design! 





** ae De Soto Tip-Toe 

Hydraulic Shift with Fluid Drive, or 

We Te vas Drive... offers you 
s finest No-Shift Driving! 





x**x MAGIC De Soto Fu// Power 
Steering improves road control; park- 
ing is as easy as dialing a phone— 
you can turn wheel with one finger ! 


DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present GROUCHO MARX in “You Bet Your Life’ every week on both RADIO and TV...NBC networks, 
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Movies: no more cats hitting mice? 
UPA’s Gerald and Mr. Magoo typify the new school 


of cartoons with ‘intelligent freshness’ 


Two years ago Theodor Seuss Gei- 
sel, a La Jolla, Calif., advertising man, 
writer and cartoonist, wrote some cute 
verses about a boy whose vocabulary was 
limited to the sound of a gong. All the 
little fellow could say was “boing.” 

Children’s records made from Gei- 
sel’s verses were a flop, although as “Dr. 
Seuss” he had written and illustrated suc- 
cessful children’s books including And to 
Think I Saw It on Mulberry Street and 
500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins. Un- 
dismayed, Geisel took the verses and the 
story idea to United Productions of 
America, a cartoon studio started seven 
years ago by Stephen Bosustow, a former 
Walt Disney artist. Bosustow liked the 
story and bought it for $500, the second 
cartoon ever to command so high a price. 


Heart Tugs. The tragedy of Ger- 
ald’s peculiar speech affliction—other 
children would not play with him and his 
teacher sent him home from school—plus 
his winsome smile and _ three-pronged 
forelock (added by cartoon director Rob- 
ert Cannon) won the hearts of millions 
of moviegoers. 

Geisel and Cannon provided a happy 
ending for the cartoon called Gerald Mc- 


Laughmakers. UP4A’s Hubley, Bosustow and Cannon 
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In @ new movie, 
Gerald McBoing- 
Boing becomes a 
symphony orchestra. 






Nearsighted Mr. 
Magoo gets star 
billing on many 
theater marquees. 
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Boing-Boing: Gerald tries to run away 
from home, but is stopped by a radio 
scout who hires him to be the station’s 
chimes. After that, Gerald rises to fame 
and fortune. 

His creator’s story had a happy end- 


~ ing too. Last spring, the Academy of Mo- 


tion Picture Arts and Sciences selected 
Gerald McBoing-Boing as the best car- 
toon of 1950. 


Myopic Star. But UPA had another 
ace up its artistic sleeve—nearsighted 
Mr. Magoo, an amiable old fumbler with 
good intentions. Already eight Magoo pic- 
tures have been shown, and currently a 
ninth (Fuddy Duddy Buddy) is in the 
making. Magoo, who was developed by 
UPA artist-director John Hubley, is good 
enough to rate marquee billing in many a 
movie house, a rarity generally reserved 
for Mickey Mouse or Bugs Bunny. 

Meanwhile, Cannon, who did not 
want to make McBoing-Boing into a 
series, was persuaded by public reaction 
to the original cartoon to cast around for 
a new story. Last week he was hard at 
work putting the final touches to Gerald’s 
Symphony (to be released next fall), in 
which Gerald replaces an entire sym- 
phony orchestra. 

What is the secret of UPA cartoon 
successes? Cannon explains: 

“We are not interested in making 
cartoons of cats hitting mice over the 
head with clubs. That sort of thing is 
dead. We are trying to bring an intelli- 
gent freshness to cartoons, plus an ap- 
plication of modern contemporary art.” 
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catapulted a novel cartoon approach into an industry success story. 
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America’s highways of the future may be 
paved with natural rubber from Southeast Asia. 
Today, test strips of natural rubber asphalt roads 
have been laid in seventeen states, the District of 
Columbia and several provinces in Canada. Rub- 
ber, added to the road surface, promises to make 
highways wear longer, hold their shape in winter 
and summer, and reduce skidding. This is good 


Route 9 Starts in Southeast Asia 


news for the motorist — as well as the taxpayer 
trying to save money on road upkeep. On such 
new uses for natural rubber depend the well-being 
of millions of people in Southeast Asia, where 95% 
of the world’s natural rubber is grown. The United 
States is the world’s largest rubber user. This tie 
between East and West means much in the struggle 
by free nations against Red aggression. 


<< RESEARCH IN THE EAST 

At the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya studies are made of the 
natural rubber powder used in rub- 
ber roads. This powder, mixed with 
the asphalt, promises to give a 
tougher, more resilient and longer 
wearing highway surface. 


RESEARCH IN THE WEST > 
New rubber road research labora- 
tory, opened by the Natural Rub- 
ber Bureau in Rosslyn, Virginia, and 
working closely with U. S. highway 
engineers, will do research on how 
to build better highways at less cost 
using rubber asphalt top surfacing. 





Natural Rubber Bureau 1631 K Street, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Write for FREE booklet “Stretching 
Highway Dollars with Rubber Roads” 
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THE NEW LOW COST CASH REGISTER 


... perfect for small business 


Here’s the double purpose cash register that handles your daily 
transactions and keeps your records straight. 

You get a printed record of sales by product, by clerk or by de- 
partment...paid-outs, refunds, charges... plus safety for your cash. 

It’s priced low! Keeps your investment to a minimum and this 
cash register can also be used as a fast, 10-key adding machine! 

Beautifully styled and finished in eye-pleasing gray, trimmed 
with chrome. Send today for FREE descriptive folder on this 
complete cash register that sells for less. 


Room 2030, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE descriptive folder about the Remington Rand 
low cost cash register. 


Name 


Business 
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Oberlin College 
Customers. Students like Sandy Perlman 
and John Singleton help local retailers. 


College business 
is good for a town 


Gone are the days when educators 
can assure gullible citizens that a college 
is an asset, financially speaking, to a 
town. Taxpayers are skeptical. They want 
to know the facts. 

Last week Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, attempted to supply the facts. In 
one of the few studies ever made of the 
impact of a college on the town in which 
it is located, Oberlin’s assistant treas- 
urer, Dudley Barnhard, came up with 
some statistics that may shed light on the 
whole college-town problem in the U.S. 

Here are some of Oberlin’s findings: 

e eA student, spending between 
$1,200 and $1,500 a year, contributes as 
much dollarwise to the town as the aver- 
age wage-earner. For every average wage- 
earner, there are others dependent on 
him for support. The student has only 
himself. Thus, a typical wage-earner’s 
income is split three and sometimes four 
ways. The per-unit-of-population spend- 
ing, therefore, is less than the total for 
the average student. 

e @ An Oberlin student spends $690 
a year for board and room; another $350 
to $450 goes into the community for cloth- 
ing, books, soda fountain, laundry, enter- 
tainment, etc. Fees of various sorts, and 
the amount spent by parents or visiting 
relatives, bring the estimated total (ex- 
clusive of tuition, which is $500) up to 
the $1,200-$1,500 figure. 

ee Then Oberlin College _ itself 
throws a big chunk of money into Ober- 
lin, the town (pop. 5,000). It pays out 
$1.5 million a year in wages and salaries, 
and another $550,000 for services and 
supplies. The bulk of this total of more 
than $2 million is spent directly in the 
community. Almost in the form of @ 
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bonus, the college throws in $16,500 a 
year in taxes on college-owned property 
which it leases to others. 

Is a college in its midst an asset to a 
town? The answer is an emphatic ‘Yes.’ 


It is more valuable than a factory of com- 
parable population-unit size. 


What people said 


It was very interesting to see how 
the average American lives. Their living | 
standard appears to be as high as ours.— 
Premier Tage Erlander of Sweden, home 
after a visit to the U.S. 

American women .. . ought to have 
enough sense to know that men’s pants 
don’t wear very well on women.—Sophie 
Tucker, singer. 


Secrecy, even more than violence, is 
the hallmark of despotism.—Alberto 
Gainzo Paz, exiled editor of La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires newspaper seized by Peron. 


The way to win an atomic war is 
to make certain it never starts.—General 


Omar N. Bradley. 


I don’t like the song. However, it’s 
not decisive what peoples sing, but how 
they act.—U.S. High Commissioner John 
J. McCloy, commenting on West Ger- 
many’s adoption of Deutschland iiber 
Alles as its national anthem. 


be better off now.—Charles M. Collins, 
Belfast. Me., arrested on a charge of kill- 
ing his 30-year-old son with a shotgun to 
keep him out of a mental hospital. 


I know I will have few votes—al- 
most nil. But I have to put forward my 
viewpoint.—Hari Ram, candidate for 
President of India on a platform of cow- 
worship. 



















TRIS 1p 
Wes? NCCESSHY 
...- but it cost $905.25 


(A true story based on Hartford File No. 97A14069) 


Someone had to let the cat in. So up I got, took 
three sleepy steps, and down I went. . . trip- 
ping over my wife’s shoe. I twisted my knee 
badly. “Torn cartilage,” my doctor called it. 

I was laid up three weeks at home. Then, 
twelve days in the hospital for a cartilage oper- 
ation. And my bills were something! Doctor, 
$204; hospital, $239.70; nursing and general 
medical expenses, $108. I'd have been hard 
pressed to pay that. But since I had Hartford 
Personal Accident Insurance, the Hartford 
took care of everything. And, in addition, paid 
me disability benefits of $353.55—a total of 
$905.25. 





Does accident insurance-cost much? 


No... Rates are low! Hartford 
Medical Expense Accident Insurance 
costs as little as $11.75 a year... plus 
disability benefits of $50.00 per week, 
for as little as $20.00 more per year. 


Less than 10¢ per day . . . for both! 
Think of that! Think, too, of what one 


Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 


I feel I’ve done the right thing; he'll 


“l dread passing all my courses and 
graduating out of all this.” 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * 


PATHFINDER 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 


little accident—like tripping over your 
wife’s shoe in the dark—could do to 
your budget. 


Then do the wise thing: see your 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Agent or your insurance broker 
today. Or write us for 
details. 






Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
| Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


. Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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BUSINESS IN RURAL STORES WAS UP in April. According to the Agriculture Depart— 
ment, household furnishings continue to advance over March. Elec— 





trical appliances and furniture edged higher. Clothing prices in 
mid-April averaged 2% lower than a year earlier. 


HOG AND EGG PRICES ARE GOING UP. After long.months of disastrously low prices, 
the glut of large marketings has passed. Prices will work higher 
into the summer for hogs, and into the winter for eggs. 


CHICKEN IS CHEAP NOW. Big overproduction swamped the market early in May. To 
cut your meat bill, buy frying chickens and load up your deep freeze. 
Supplies may drop during the first week in June. 


MORE MANUFACTURING WILL DEVELOP IN SMALL TOWNS and outlying areas. Your town 
can build up its industries. A study made in the Kansas City Federal 
Reserve District is a key to how to proceed. Processing plants and 
manufacturing to serve the local needs should be promoted first. 
Then go after new industries and branch plants that want to get away 
from congested centers and where there is more dependable labor. 
List the advantages of your town. Then sell your area to industry. 


ONLY ONE MAJOR INFLATION PROP REMAINS: Defense spending by the Government. 
This increased spending is expected to reach a peak in the early part 
of 1953. There is doubt that this one prop will hold up the infla- 
tion boom. Do not depend on it. Iowa State College warns: "A real 
easing of international tensions could mean a cutback in military 
spending." 


THE BUILDING BOOM IS NEAR THE END, according to many observers. Plant con— 
struction is turning down. The residential building boom may run its 
course within one or two years. Boom times are not apt to continue 


unless there is a high level of construction. 




















BUSINESS FAILURES are again increasing, although still only slightly. Too many 
corporations are showing lower net earnings for first-quarter 1952 
than a year earlier. 


THE WORLD HAS INCREASING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, with recession troubles in Europe. 
It will help build up our business troubles at a time when the United 
States needs more, rather than less, world trade. It indicates 
weaker prices for the future. 


SOME ECONOMISTS EXPECT AN UPTURN before the end of the year. They point to the 
fact this "down-phase started over a year ago" and if this isa 
normal cycle, it should soon have run its course. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia says: "Despite gloomy forebodings, busi- 
ness activity is likely to continue at a high level for the rest of 
1952." 


LUMBERYARDS AND CONTRACTORS: A big wheat crop is on the way. The price is cer- 
tain to go below Government supports. Farmers should build more 
storage, repair their bins and put on roofs. Go after the business. 

BANKS AND OTHER LENDERS SHOULD RECHECK loans based on beef cattle. Price is $4 
per hundred below a year ago and will be sharply lower this fall than 
in fall of 1951. Many pastures and ranges are too loaded to stand a 
drought. Dairy and sheep loans are relatively secure. 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS and costs both made slight gains last month. Prices 
paid set an all-time high. Net farm income will be about the same 
this year as last, or certainly not much lower. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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With Boatswain's Mate Bernard C. Webber as coz- 
swain, a dauntless, 36-foot Coast Guard motor life- 
boat removed thirty-two men from the tanker 
Pendleton’s stern off Cape Cod in February, 1952. 


™" Storm Warnings Are 
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a relief to know the Coast Guard 


and “Your Unseen Friend” are on the job! 





ALHE glass is low. 
= The winds and seas are high. 
a= And all small boats are ordered 


into port. All but one...a 36- 
foot Coast Guard motor lifeboat. 


She’s ordered out... 


And bow up, out she goes... she 
and her “Unseen Friend,” Nickel... 
to stand by a tanker in distress. 


This dauntless, little 36-footer is 
propelled by a strong, tough, corro- 
sion-resisting Monel shaft. That’s 
why she’s got so much sustained drive 
-..wWhy pounding, gale-swept seas 
can’t hold her back. 
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In this mighty midget, engine muf- 
flers, rudder stock, frame and keel 
bolts, even tiller ropes are also made 
of this same Nickel alloy. Thus the 
service that has “Semper Paratus” — 
Always Prepared — for its motto 
makes sure that its motor lifeboats 
have the rugged strength and corro- 
sion resistance to win the battle 
against the cruel sea. 


On sea or land... high in the sky 
or deep underground... wherever 
there’s important work being done, 
there’s Nickel. You rarely see it 
because it’s usually intermixed with 
other metals to add strength, tough- 


ness, corrosion resistance or other 
special properties. 


That is why Nickel is called, “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


The sea’s a killer ... and, for years, 
Inco researchers have been going up 
against this killer at its marine test- 
ing station in North Carolina, finding 
out the ‘‘why”’ and “how” of salt 
water’s destructive action on most 
metals. What they’ve found to date 
makes mighty interesting reading as 
famed novelist Cal Calahan tells the 
story in his “When Metals Go To Sea.” 
For your free copy, write The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
684a, New York 5, N. Y. 


©1962. T.1.N. Co, 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


i, Ni ckel ... Your Unseen Friend 
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Worrying about a major slump? 


Economists don’t expect one 


Relaxed credit controls are a boost for business 


Phones jangled—new ad copy was 
rushed. By 7 p.m. on Thursday, May 8 
only a few hours after the Federal Re- 
serve Board suspended Regulation W 
controlling installment buying—KFRU in 


Columbia, Mo., was offering revised 
“bait” to consumers. 

“What do the new, relaxed. Gov- 
ernment regulations mean to you?” 


KFRU 


asked listeners. “Well, for one 


thing, they mean that now your Sim- 
mons Furniture Store can offer you 
famous appliances for no money 
down and 24 months to pay.” 

In similar fashion last week, up 
and down the nation, appliance, auto 
and furniture dealers sought to tell the 
public quickly that the Government no 
longer required 15% down on furniture 
and appliances, with no more than 18 
months to pay; that even on new cars 
the requirements of one third down and 
repayment in 18 months had been lifted. 


Low, Low, Low! From Richmond to 
San Francisco, big ads proclaimed “No 
down payment,” “The lid’s off,” and 
“A-M-A-Z-I-N-G-L-Y LOW” down pay- 
ments. From here on, credit was entirely 
up to the good sense of sellers. 

Most auto dealers promptly raised 
payment time on new cars to 24 months, 
though some, like Hicks Chevrolet, Inc., 
in Washington, D. C., clung conservative- 
ly to the one-third-down requirement. On 
the other extreme, a used-car dealer in 
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Los Angeles (“The One and Only 
Honest John”) advertised “5 years to 


pay” on a ’52 Cadillac convertible. 

Most dealers reported no great rush 
of buyers. They felt it would take time 
for the public to grasp the implications 
of the FRB’s action. 

Others were inclined to go along 
with the board’s own appraisal: that 
controls could be relaxed without an 





Pathfinder 
The lid’s off. Federal controls no longer limit installment buying, but the expected 
purchasing spree hasn’t materialized yet. 


inflationary buying rush. One reason: 
The public, hardened to off-again-on- 
again Government rules, is no longer 
scared into splurges by announcements 
from Washington. 

The board, unlike some gloom-cast- 
ers in industry, did not fear an early, 
serious depression. It simply. felt that, 
for the present at least, the economy 
could roll easier with more steam. Mean- 
while, it kept a major checkrein on infla- 
tion: Regulation X, which requires big 
down payments on new homes. 

Except that there has been a mo- 
mentary let-up in inflation (which some 
seem to prefer to normalcy), nothing 
really serious looms on the economic 
horizons. Prices of some commodities, 
including rubber, tallow, hides, cotton 
and alcohol, have dropped. So have 
some metal prices, spearheaded recent- 
ly by lead. But the most important metal, 
steel, is holding its own price-wise. So, 
generally, are food prices; they prom- 
ise to go even higher, due to the decision 
last week of the U.S. Emergency Court of 


Appeals permitting food retailers and 
wholesalers to pass on cost increases in 
line with the Capehart amendment to the 
Defense Production Act. Hitherto, the 
OPS had contended that the amendment 
applied only to manufacturers and proc- 
essors. 

Economists readily admit that sales 
of general merchandise have not gone 
well in recent months. Ads have offered 
big savings on everything from men’s 
suits to golf clubs, and big discounts on 
appliances. But this appears to have been 
principally a city phenomenon, less evi- 
dent elsewhere. Best indication comes 
from the Government’s own. statistics: 
Until recently, sales in department stores, 
located principally in cities, have slumped 
considerably. But retail sales in general, 
while down somewhat, have not slipped 
very far below the scare-buying peak of 
January 1951. 


Will the country 
run out of gas? 


All over the world this week an 
economy geared to oil was beginning to 
slow down because 90,000 Americans 
were out on strike. 

Involved were members of the United 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO, 
and 21 small independent unions. They 
were striking against 75 companies which 
control 40% of the country’s refineries, 
in the Great Lakes and Gulf Coast re- 
gions. The unions originally asked for a 
25¢-an-hour increase, then scaled their 
demands down to 1814¢. The companies 
first offered 10¢, boosted it to 15¢ after 
the strike was called. Average wage at 
present is $2.10 an hour. 


Grounded Planes. Overseas, the 
strike had brought curtailment of avia- 
tion gasoline in Britain, and a request 
by the U.S. and Britain that all free na- 
tions impose similar restrictions. In the 
U.S., the Army ordered rationing of mili- 
tary fuel to keep oil and gas flowing to 
Korea. Domestic airlines cut some sched- 
ules, and informal rationing was adopted 
by some filling stations, but car owners 
were not yet pinched. 

The President, so reluctant to use 
the injunction provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the steel dispute, was se- 
riously considering it in the oil strike. 
If he should decide to invoke the provi- 
sion, he would appoint a_ fact-finding 
board to give him a report that an emer- 
gency existed. He could then order the 
Justice Department to ask the courts for 
the 80-day delay in the strike. 

The strikers themselves were seem- 
ingly not too sure of their ground: Mem- 
bers of the Independent Central States 
Petroleum Local 101 petitioned for a vote 
to test the “true sentiment” for the strike 
against the Standard Oil of Indiana plant 
at Sugar Creek, Mo. 

Still on the job were most of the 
2 million workers who produce the indus- 
try’s normal 7 million barrels of oil a day. 
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“We have a mighty hard job to 
do, and it takes a darn good truck 
to stand up in our type of work. 
Every truck operates 12 or 13 
hours a day, five or six days a 
week. And that’s a tough schedule! 


“Yes, work like this calls for a 
Dodge—a truck that fits our job. 
We have just put our twentieth 
Dodge truck into service. They all 
have an outstanding record of 
dependability and economy.” 


What Mr. Bronson says is typical of 
comments by owners of Dodge 
"Job-Rated’’ trucks. There's a Dodge 
dealer near you who will welcome 
the chance to tell you more. 
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Picture above shows typical operation of Dodge "‘Job-Rated”’ trucks owned by Best Block Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


) ~ “Work like this calls for a Dodge!” 


says PAUL F. BRONSON, Bes? Block Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


"The roughest kind of roads and the 
toughest kind of hauling are an every- 
day task for our Dodge trucks. Believe 
me, every truck stays on the job and 
does it right. The fact we have all 
Dodges is evidence that ‘Job-Rated’ 
trucks pay off!” 





"Our hauling costs stay low because 
our Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks are built 
throughout for this type of work. The 
engine and drive-line units are engi- 
neered to move our loads. The frame, 
axles and other units are designed to 
carry the load.” 


DODGE “esd” TRUCKS 
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Two for the show. You're on the 
double in the fashion parade in a cot- 
ton print with its own “cinch” coat 
(above) or zippered skirt (below). 
The white-rimmed_ one-piece suit 
(right) is one of season’s smartest. 


Cole of California, Inc. 





Sleek & shirred. Con- 
trasting panels in both 
“Take Off’ (left) and 
“Flying Wing” (below) 
are supposed to slim. 


Swimsuits: attractive & deceptive 


They make women look better and men just look 


Any man can tell you that the most 
outstanding thing about women’s swim- 
suits this year is what’s inside them. 
Translated to womanly terms, the point 
of interest becomes: What is there in 
suits this year that will do the most for 
my figure? The answer: everything from 
two-way stretch girdle construction to 


hip-hiding ruffles to built-in bras. One 
suit by Cole of California called the 
“Flying Wing” (see picture) fits a gal 
either with or without. It has a winged 
flange over the chest which, if worn 
down, makes her look as if she has more 
than she has and which, if flipped up, 
eclipses a too-generous bosom. 
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How teen-age energy 
can help your town 


There was a gunfight the night the 
Junior Women’s Club of Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio (pop. 3,085), opened its teen-age 
canteen in the town’s Park Allotment, a 
“Negro ghetto” of 722 persons on the 
edge of town. 

Chief reason was ignorance. Though 
they'd asked for it, the kids just didn’t 
know what to do with the center when 
they got it. Inevitably their first reac- 
tion was to turn to what they had been 
used to, drinking, gunplay and drugs. 

Undaunted, the 75 members of the 
Junior Woman’s Club channeled the 
gang spirit to constructive use. They ap- 
pointed the leaders to head committees, 
got them to select a supervisory “Mother 
Chaperones” committee. Then _ they 
brought over leaders from Karamu 
House. Cleveland’s famed interracial cul- 
tural arts center, to help stage a talent 
night and set up art classes. And they 
launched a series of dances, parties and 
informal get-togethers. 

Leaders in both Negro and white 
communities, prejudiced at first, soon 
offered talent and material aid. The up- 
shot was a warm, gay center where hap- 
py youngsters recognized that they, too, 
“can be interracial ambassadors” with- 
out need for destructive entertainments. 

For their work in Chagrin Falls, 
the Junior Woman’s Club won first 
award ($10,000) in the Build Freedom 
With Youth contest sponsored by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Three thousand clubs competed 
for $25,000 in cash prizes offered by 
the Kroger Co. of Cincinnati. Of the 
47 state winners, two thirds were 
from towns under 10,000, a third 
from places under 5,000. 


Second prize ($3,000) went to the 
Federated Women’s Clubs of Clarkston, 
Wash. (pop. 5,617). Since one object of 
the contest was to encourage youth par- 
ticipation, the Clarkston clubs called in 
a committee of young folks, asked what 
they would like to do. The boys and girls 
wanted to run a vacation employment 
agency. They did—and found jobs for 
100 teen-agers. Among a total of 19 proj- 
ects, the Clarkston clubs organized a 
Youth City Council and a little theater. 

One hundred and three separate 
projects engaged the 30 vigorous mem- 
bers of the Fulton (Miss.) Civic Club 
(winner of the $2,000 third prize). They 
and their teen-agers beautified their 
highway, put over a nutrition week in 
the schools, started a Girl Scout troop, 
held a fishing rodeo, inaugurated a 
“clean-up, paint-up, fix-up” campaign. 
Their little hill town, the women said, is 
a place where “the 1,344 hearts do not 
always beat as one.” But through the 
contest they felt they had reached a 
“state of oneness.” The judges said “a 
singularly apathetic community was, 
through this contest effort, united.” 
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DON’T COUNT ON FLIMSY DISHES...YOUR CHILD NEEDS 








with MILK... America’s great body- 
building breakfast! 100% whole 
wheat... bran and wheat germ 
included. Delicious... hearty... 
nutritious! The original Niagara 
Falls product. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat”... say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 
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HOW TO SAVE STEPS 
WITH PAPER BAGS 


Carry a paper bag 
for collecting litter 
when ‘“‘straighten- 
ing up” the house. 
Contents can all be 
dumped at once. 


How to polish furniture 
and floors in a jiffy 


ALL PURPOSE 


polish 


Shine ‘em quick ’n’ easy with O-Cedar 
All-Purpose Polish. NO HARD RUBBING 
—and what a luster! Does 3 jobs at once: 
Cleans! Polishes! Protects! Few drops 
on dust cloth prevent dust scattering. 


How to dust floors 
the easy way 





ee Be 


Use an O-Cedar a rt Mop. 
Sweep-suction action works like a charm 
—picks up more dust and holds it! 
Wedge-shaped tip cleans corners. Wash- 
able. Polish treated, or untreated for 
waxed floors. 


See the man who sells 
O 


rasYolels 


O-Cedar Corp’n 
Chicago, Illinois 


O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd. 
Stratford, Ontario, Can. 
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For modern living and giving 


New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write ParurinperR, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 


products can be bought. 


A. Bar-B-Q-ers keep the outdoor 
cook’s hands a safe two feet from the fire. 
Of polished stainless steel, they have 





simulated horn handles and _ leather 
thongs. For fork, spoon and _ spatula, 
$5.50. 


B. Plastic Dinah Ware is molded 
to measure for carefree picnickers. Twen- 





ty pieces—one setting each of emerald. 
gray, chartreuse and burgundy—cost 
$4.98. 

C. The temperature-tight Skotch 
Kooler keeps things hot or cold for hours. 





Stuff it with sandwiches, fruit. Cokes, 
anything edible, portable. It holds four 
gallons. Inside is a flat, round covered 
tray for ice cubes or sandwiches. Red 
and black plaid plastic, $7.95. 


D. Flies stay put, right in front of 
the fisherman’s coat, in this transparent 





hinged three-inch box. A strong magnet 
in the center holds 12 to 14 trout or bass 
flies. A good gift for $1. 


E. The Jumbo. hamburger press 
turns out a perfect five-inch round of beef. 
It’s wonderful for shaping patties for the 
freezer. Of lacquered hardwood orna- 
mented with bright-hued roosters. it 
stores on the kitchen wall—as a plaque. 
With 100 wax paper squares, $2.49. 


LA 





F. Golf Ball Spray-New now 


comes in a smaller can. enough to put 


new covers on about 30 balls. With 
holder, $1.29. 
G. Badminton shuttles shaped 


from plastic are said to last four times 
longer than those of feathers. Not affected 
by moisture, they're especially good for 
outdoor play. Box of three: $1.65. 





To be unpopular with mosquitoes, 
rub your exposed skin and any light- 
weight clothing with a Zon Zare Tissue. 
This is paper impregnated with ethylhex- 
anediol, the non-irritating repellent used 
by Gls in the last war. One tissue protects 
an average family for a whole evening. A 
pack of 12 tissues costs 50¢. 


Ekco Products Co. salutes summer 
with a $4.95 “Outdoor Special” set: A 
covered rectangular tin pan holding 4 
knives, 4 forks, 4 dessert spoons, 4 tea- 
spoons—all stainless steel with red or 
pearl plastic handles. You can make any- 
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thing from beans to salad to cake in the 
pan and carry it, safe under cover, to the 
picnic. The slide-on cover doubles as 
cooky sheet. 


William E. Swanson, who once 
weathered a whole snowy winter in a tent 
in Missouri, shows you how to build any- 
thing from the simplest to the most elab- 
orate tents and cabins in a new book, 
Camping For All It’s W orth (Macmillan: 
$2.95). Pitched to the camper who longs 
for nature but is short of cash, the book 
also tells how to build stoves, make traps, 
find food, give first aid. Swanson includes 
close to 100 of his own how-you-do-it 
drawings. 


Don’t let TV 
ruin your eyes 


TV can be a trial to your eyes. 
However, it needn’t be any harder on 
them than reading or sewing. 

This is what Myrtle Fahsbender, 
director of home lighting of Westing- 
house, has concluded at the end of a 
special study of TV. Her foremost cau- 
tion is never to watch a set in a dark 
room. The pupils in your eyes, she points 
out, can’t adjust simultaneously to dark- 
ness in a room and brightness on a TV 
screen. They try to, though—with eye- 
strain the result. The fact that movies 
are shown in dimly lit theaters, Miss 
Fahsbender adds, is no argument for low- 
ering lights around TV. A movie screen 
is many feet square and relatively low in 
brightness, whereas a TV _ screen is 
measured in inches and is ten times 
brighter. Hence contrast between a TV 
screen and its background must be kept 
to a minimum. 

Checklist. The lamps you already 
have in your TV room probably will do 
this adequately, says Miss Fahsbender. 
But so you can make best use of them 
she offers these guides: 

1. Place lamps so they don’t reflect 
from the screen into eyes. To test plac- 
ing, turn off TV set, turn on all lights 
and then try each viewing seat in the 
room. If you see the lighted lamps re- 
flected in the darkened screen, either 
lamps or seats need to be rearranged. 

2. Don’t put any lamp so close to 
the set that light falls directly on the 
screen; it will fade the picture. 

3. Use lamp shades less bright than 
the screen; opaque ones are best. 

4. If the wall behind the set is a 
dark color, it should be illuminated. You 
can do this by concealing a bulb be- 
hind the set or by putting one of a num- 
ber of special TV lamps on top of it. 

5. Keep seats at the proper distance 
—children at least four feet from the 
screen, adults at least eight. 

6. While watching a program, look 
away from it now and then to relax eyes. 

7. See that the set is correctly tuned 
and adjusted. Flickering or dull pictures 
can tax anybody’s peepers. 
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Likes convenience of long-keeping Dry Yeast 
Grandmother Wins Top Honors 
in Cooking Contests 


Little granddaughter Judy ad- 
mires a few of the awards 
her grandmother has won for 
her cooking skill. Mrs. Laura 
Holman has been entering cook- 
ing contests for 21 years now 
and has collected quite an array 
of ribbons and trophies from 
state and county fairs. Her 
latest triumphs came just last 
fall at the Illinois State Fair 
and the Du Quoin State Fair. 


Mrs. Holman, of Benton, IIL, 
has gained quite a reputation 
as an expert cook. In fact she 
has compiled her prize-winning 


recipes into a cookbook! And 
like so many expert cooks, she 
depends on Fleischmann’s Ac- 
tive Dry Yeast. “It’s wonder- 
fully fast,”” she says. ““And so 
handy to have on hand.” 


It’s no wonder yeast- raised 
goodies are so popular. . . every- 
one loves their rich flavor and 
nourishing goodness. When you 
bake at home, use yeast. And 
use the best—Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s so de- 
pendable and fast rising! Get 
Fleischmann’sActive Dry Yeast 
for grand results every time. 








RESET coosé HANDLES 


EASY! Fill hole in handle with handy 
Plastic Wood and force blade back in 
place. Handles like putty . . . hardens 
into wood. Holds firmly, lastingly. 


PLASTIC; = 
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OR TUBES 
0S Pulleys, hinges, locks and latches 
PF. work better with 3-IN-ONE Oil 








Vegetable Laxative 
“Works Like Food”’ 


—says Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing ‘“‘regular.’”’ This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 4 to 4 tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25¢ box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets, 
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If you ran the weekly paper... 


Would you risk making enemies as Stoddard does, 


or would you go easy on advertisers? 


Oldtime weekly editors often 
placed their desks at the top of a long 
flight of stairs, and thus made it easy to 
topple those who came in to beat them 
up. 

Red-headed Lee Stoddard, 39, editor 
of the weekly Journal at Elkland, Pa., 
(pop. 2,326), doesn’t take such elaborate 
precautions. But at least 25 people have 
threatened to beat him up since he and 
his pretty wife, Lorraine, took over the 
Journal in 1945. “Nobody really gets vio- 
lent,” he explained last week. “They sim- 
ply have to pop off when they read some- 


Pod 


backed through the hedge, barreled 
around the corner at Moren’s and nearly 
ran over Perry Cevette.” Then Stoddard 
inserted his needle: “No charges were 
placed against the man, so the officer did 
not arrest him. Evidently, his act couldn’t 
be considered reckless driving—no one 
got killed.” 

No enemy appears too big or too 
powerful for Stoddard to tackle. (“I pre- 
fer high-quality enemies.”) When the 
local electric company failed to move a 
pole blocking the driveway of a new busi- 
ness, the Journal caustically remarked: 





National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Husband-wife team. Lorraine is business manager of the Journal; Lee is editor. 


thing in the Journal they don’t like.” 

Stoddard loves his town. He brags 
that Elkland has a topnotch schoolboy 
athletic program, a city-owned water sys- 
tem, an $80,000 community center, three 
miles of town-built dikes along the Cowa- 
nesque River, and the best mountain air 
in the country. But he is almost fanati- 
cally impatient with those who retard 
Elkland’s progress, or blemish its good 
name. To get results, he names names 
and needles where it hurts—but generally 
in a manner which brings chuckles as 
well as changes. 

Not so long ago, for example, his 
homey column, The Oxline, named a local 
motorist who “had a little difficulty with 
his eyes New Year’s Eve.” The man, he 
continued, “mistook the sidewalk at Dick 
Weller’s home for Coates Street and cut 
through a hedge, rammed a flowering 
tree five times before tipping it over, 
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“Evidently, public utilities aren’t gov- 
erned by the same code of ethics affecting 
the rest of us.” 

For many weeklies, the question of 
whether to defy leading citizens is a big 
one. But not for Stoddard. He bluntly re- 
fused a local politician’s order to keep 
crime news out of the Journal. And, 
when the Federals nabbed a prominent 
distributor for tax evasion, Stoddard 
didn’t hesitate: He printed the story on 
Page 1. 

“It was a hard decision,” Stoddard 
said. “The man had a big advertising ac- 
count, and I had just begun to get a little 
of it. I thought with that story it was gone 
for good. But to my surprise, he walked 
in the next day and said, ‘I’m going to 
leave town for a while until this thing 
blows over. Meanwhile, here are two 
ads.’” The distributor has been a big 
Journal advertiser ever since. 


“This taught me,” Stoddard said, 
“that advertisers can be truly big men, 
that they respect editorial integrity just 
like anyone else.” Certain other mer- 
chants, angered by Stoddard’s bluntness, 
have dropped their ads. But they come 
back. 

Meanwhile, circulation has boomed 
to 1,550, quite a figure when stacked 
against the fact that the Journal (sus- 
pended during the war) had no circula- 
tion at all when Stoddard acquired it in 
1945. 

“Those were the hectic days,” Stod- 
dard recalled. “I didn’t know a thing 
about publishing. In fact all my training 
was mechanical. I was a field engineer 
for Curtiss-Wright Corp. Probably, if my 
wife hadn’t tired of hotel living, I'd still 
be there. 

“But we had a baby, and she wanted 
roots. Elkland was our home town. We 
came back.” 


Consultation. Buying the defunct 
newspaper took almost all the money 
Stoddard had saved. Putting out the first 
issue cost the couple even more—in lost 
sleep. The 53-year-old linotype and the 
presses wouldn’t run. Even machine-wise 
Stoddard had to fix them with one ear to 
the long distance phone, laboriously “at- 
taching this thingamajig to that thing- 
amajig,” while his adviser, a linotype re- 
pair man, laughed uproariously from 
Towanda, Pa., 60 miles away. 

Neither Stoddard nor his wife knew 
anything about writing, make-up or print- 
ing. But with the help of a visit to a 
weekly near Buffalo, and “wonderful sup- 
port” from Elkland townspeople (“They 
flooded us with job printing and ads and 
contributed free labor”); the first issue 
somehow came out. 


Jumble. Its banner headline was a 
bold mixture of type faces, capital and 
lower case letters. It read: “ORANGE & 
BLACK Win Season Opener.” Anticli- 
mactically, there followed this line: 
“story on page eight.” Words were mis- 
spelled generously. And many letters 
hardly showed up because Stoddard, un- 
able to afford new metal for the linotype 
machine, had melted down old stereo- 
types and forms which were too low in tin 
content. 

“That first paper wasn’t much,” Mrs. 
Stoddard admitted. “But we were terribly 
proud of it.” 

Equally proud of their first job- 
printing assignment (running off 20,000 
margarine wrappers), they danced a jig 
on the quaking floor of the old print shop. 
“Those wrappers were printed cockeyed 
and sideways—but printed,” Stoddard 
said. “We knew so little about that job 
[their only counselor was a copy of Polk’s 
Practice of Printing] that we wasted tre- 
mendous quantities of paper. It took us 
four days and most of four nights. But 
the $15 we got for it was the most won- 
derful sight we’d ever seen.” 

Things didn’t begin to settle down 
for months. Horrendous typographical 
errors made life exciting. A misplaced 
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line in the Journal had one minister offici- 
ating from “the top of a 50 foot scaffold.” 
A hardware store’s ad for stock spray 
came out “stork spray” to the great an- 
noyance of the proprietor’s pregnant wife. 
And once Stoddard put a social notice 
under the heading “Policé Blotter.” 

Not until August 1946’ was his busi- 
ness in good enough shape for Stoddard 
to begin campaigning for Elkland prog- 
ress. He’s been at it steadily ever since, 
lighting fires under first one community 
effort and then another. 

To help Red Cross fund drives, Stod- 
dard interviewed World War II veterans 
and used their true experiences to spike 
ugly rumors about the wartime Red 
Cross. Similarly, he suggested renaming 
Main Street “Maim Street” after 33 acci- 
dents, boosted the Boy Scouts, the ceme- 
tery association, soil conservation, farm 
ponds, and the Lions’ Clean-up, Paint-up 
Week. 

In the same vein, he put his news- 
solidly behind reforms in the 


paper 





National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Volunteer fireman. Stoddard drums up 
support for new fire-fighting equipment. 


schools and expansion of the volunteer 
fire department. (He’s an active vol, re- 
cently won a National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ award for his fire-preven- 
tion editorials. ) 

In the process of identifying itself 
wholeheartedly with community growth, 
the Journal itself has grown. Last year, it 
moved into a new plant. The antique 
presses have been replaced. From eight 
pages, the paper has grown to 20 and 24; 
the staff now numbers eight. Advertising 
linage exceeds the total all his competi- 
tors get from Elkland. 

But the Stoddards are modest about 
their success, especially the suggestion 
that they are crusaders. “I don’t like the 
phrase ‘crusading editor,” Mrs. Stod- 
dard insists. “We're just lucky enough to 
have a voice for our opinions which other 
people don’t have. We don’t crusade. We 


merely try to lwe up to our responsi- 
bility.” 
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with exclusive Magnetenna 


Take it everywhere, play 
it anywhere—the stun- 
ning new Arvin Vacationer 
is a perfect companion. 

Like a giant magnet, its 
mighty Magnetenna pulls in distant stations easily, 
clearly—on AC, DC or batteries. 

The cabinet is richly styled in shatter-resistant 
plastic with harmonizing leatherette, in three color 
combinations with touch-o-gold trim. The revolving 
dial contains an unbreakable mirror. The handle 
folds flat when not in use. Five tubes plus rectifier, 
heavy duty 4-inch speaker, and Arvin Velvet Voice 
tone insure finest reception. 

To double your leisure-time pleasure, choose the 
incomparable Arvin Vacationer— America’s premier 
portable radio! (P.S. Makes a wonderful gift, too!) 
Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind. $4495 


less batteries 


with this Arvin 
3-way portable 
radio 





RAILROAD &PUL 
TICKETS 





$8.95 insulated 


picnic case 
included at 
no extra cost! 















As a special introductory 
offer, you get this smart 
plastic shoulder bag with 
your Arvin Vacationer at no 
extra cost. A regular $8.95 
retail valve, it keeps foods 
or beverages either hot or 
cold for hours—has dozens 
of other uses. Fiberglas in- 
sulated; water-proof. Get 
yours now —this offer is for 
a limited time only! 








It’s your money they're wasting 


Why, asks Senator Douglas, are the armed forces 


pouring millions down the drain? 


e @ The Navy bought 11,000 dozen 
oyster forks used only in officers’ messes. 
Of these, 10,442 dozen, Navy records 
showed, were so poor in quality they 
could be used only in “emergencies.” 

e @ Specifications for “clippers, dog, 
toenail” filled four single-spaced pages. 

e@ @ For identical barracks bags the 
Army paid $1.14 and the Marine Corps 
$3.90. 

ee The Army paid $24.65 a pair 
for insulated combat boots while the Ma- 
rines bought smaller quantities and paid 
the same company $16.75. 

In his close-packed 277-page book 
Economy in the National Government, 
published last week (University of Chi- 
cago: $3.75), Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(D.-Ill.) piles up a mass of facts to war- 
rant this conclusion: 


“The military authorities 
are probably greatest wasters 
of manpower and materials in 
the country.” 


Douglas was for 24 years professor 
of economics at the University of Chi- 
cago. At 50, in: 1942, he enlisted as a 
marine, served at Peleliu and Okinawa, 
rose to lieutenant colonel, earned the 
Purple Heart and Bronze Star. 


Silly Secrets. From knowledge 
gathered behind the scenes—some of it 
information deliberately classified “se- 


cret” by the military to conceal waste and 
extravagance—Douglas knows why popu- 
lar demand for economy in government is 
essential. So will you if you read his book 
about the how and why of our $71 billion 
unbalanced budget; how economies of $4 
billion can be made in military spending 
without diminishing the nation’s armed 
strength; how tax loopholes can _ be 
closed; how the State Department could 
do a better job with a much smaller staff. 

While he pulls no punches, Douglas 
is aware of possible consequences from 
his disclosures. “Senators and Congress- 
men,” he says, “who try to protect the 
nation by reducing waste and increasing 
revenues may be sealing their own polit- 
ical death warrants. But they will be 
the true protectors of the people.” 





Case Histories. Literally hundreds 
of cases show how the services are care- 
lessly draining taxpayers’ pockets: 

e @ When he tried to discover “how 
much of the public’s money was spent 
paying for the rent and servants’ staffs of 
our military attachés,” and their bills 
for personal cars and chauffeurs, he was 
unable to pry it out of the Army, which 
classified it “confidential.” Thus, though 
Douglas may have learned the facts, he 
can’t even talk about them. 

e elt costs the Government be- 
tween $75 million and $200 million in 
gasoline and airplane expense to enable 


Wide World 


Hottest subject in any school 


The Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology at Chicago is the only school in 
the nation which offers a course in 
fire-fighting. It trains students for 
jobs as inspectors, insurance investi- 
gators and construction engineers. 
Last week on a field trip to Marinette, 
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Wis., students got a chance to try their 
skill at fighting gasoline, oil, propane 
gas, magnesium and aluminum fires 
on the grounds of the Ansul Chemical 
Co. Here Bert M. Cohn, a student from 
Aurora, IIl., fights a gasoline blaze 
with a chemical spray. 








United Press 
Douglas. His book points out examples 
of needless military waste. 


Air Force desk officers to qualify for 
flight pay. That pay itself amounts to 
another $48 million a year. (Exact fig- 
ures are not available because the AF 
classified them as “restricted.” ) 

@ @¢ Combat training of fliers is re- 
duced by their obligation to take “desk- 
bound superiors” up for the minimum 
number of hours so the nonflying desk 
man can collect his “flight” pay. 

ee “Luxury buying”’—purchase of 
items of a quality and cost far in excess 
of ordinary military requirements—is 
rampant; for example, wrestling mats of 
100% hair instead of half-hair and half- 
wool. Almost every gym in the country 
is satisfied with half-and-half mats. The 
Navy buys golf clubs in sets of four 
matched woods and eight matched irons. 
although most players would be happy 
with two woods and five or six irons. “In 
the aggregate,”’ says Douglas, “this ex- 
cessively generous attitude ... has a 
profound effect on the cost of defense.” 

ee The Army, Douglas charges, is 
profligate in its assignments of desk and 
excess personnel in upper echelons. 

e @ A Marine division of 22,300 men 
has 3,159 men in the infantry platoons. 
An Army division of 18,800 men has only 
2,187 in infantry squads. Allowing for 
difference in size, the Marine Corps has 
proportionately 20% more men in in- 
fantry units than the Army—one measure 
of Army extravagance in handing out 
plushy jobs. 

e e Average cost per enlisted ma- 
rine in 1948 was $4,440 as against $5,967 
per enlisted man in the Army. 

All this, Douglas points out, sup- 
ports the statement in an Army recruit- 
ing poster: “Back of each man with a gun 
there are at least 25 men in uniform.” 

“Nothing,” says Douglas, “destroys 
the morale of that one man with the gun 
more than the thought, that some of the 
25 men behind are being wasted in ‘over- 
head jobs’.” 
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Read These Inside Facts That Many High School Students 
Have Never Been Told 


EXT TIME your're entertained by Godfrey, Crosby or Milton 

Berle on radio or TV, or read The Saturday Evening Post, 

Farm Journal, The Pathfinder or your favorite comics, remember— 
advertising pays a big share of the bill. 

As you probably know, the cost of all of the sponsored radio and 
television programs you enjoy is borne by advertisers. So is the 
big cost of publishing your favorite magazines. A copy of Life 
would cost you over a dollar if it weren’t for the advertising in it. 
And the same principle applies to newspapers. 

Now, you may think that this advertising cost is passed on to 
the consumer by being added to the price of goods. You may think 
that soaps, milk, bread, cereals, refrigerators and automobiles cost 
more because they are advertised. 


The important thing to know is—just the opposite is true. 
Advertising helps lower the cost of these products. 
It lowers it in two ways: 


1. It makes it possible for a manufacturer to sell tremendous 


quantities of the same brand. When he does this, he can use 
modern mass-production methods. This helps lower the cost 
of producing each bar of soap, package of cereal, or refrigerator 
or automobile— products that would cost far more if they had 
to be made by old-fashioned methods. 


2. Advertising is the lowest cost way of selling these goods to 
consumers. If it weren’t, the manufacturer simply wouldn’t use 
advertising. 

For instance, advertising of big-name brands of milk 
amounts to less than 1/10c per quart; advertising bread costs 
less per loaf than the wrapper. 


So you see, advertising helps you and your family two ways. It 
brings you news you want to know about all kinds of merchandise— 
from candy bars to groceries to automobiles. It helps pay the bill 
for your entertainment and reading material. And yet it actually 
saves you money—it is the most economical way of selling. 


We just thought you'd like to know these facts. 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
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Main Street Merehant 


Fair Trade Veto? Druggists, ap- 
pliance men and jewelers found hope 
last week in a 196-10 House vote giv- 
ing Federal sanction to Fair Trade 
laws in 45 states. The bill gets around 
a recent Supreme Court decision for- 
bidding enforcement of Fair Trade 
“nonsigner” clauses which bind all re- 
tailers in a state to observe manufac- 
turer-retailer price agreements signed 
by any one retailer. Such agreements, in 
the opinion of Representative Emanuel 
Celler (D.-N.Y.), constitute price-fix- 
ing; he points out that some name 
brand products sell for 25% less in 
Washington, D. C. (which has no Fair 
Trade law) than in Maryland (a Fair 
Trade state). Supporters of the bill 
counter that its aim is to protect in- 
dependent local business from price 
cutting by big outside businesses. Pres- 
ident Truman probably will veto it. 


Oldster Market. Too many mer- 
chants overlook the value of the mar- 
ket among old people. A recent Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board sur- 
vey showed three out of five household 
“spending units” headed by oldsters 
had assets of $5,000 or more in early 
1950. . . . Don’t be too hasty in retiring 
old salesmen, either. A Midwest manu- 
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facturer of prefabricated metal products 
made this mistake, and promptly lost 
15% of his business; the “retired” 
salesman went to work for a competitor, 
taking his accounts with him. . . . Small 





United Press 


Celler. He finds bargains in D. C., 


where Fair Trade laws don’t operate. 
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retailers have long lacked the clerical 
staff or the working capital to handle 
charge accounts. Now a plan developed 
in Nassau County, N. Y., permits effec- 
tive competition with big city “charge 
it” department stores. The gimmick: 
A group of local stores issue a single 
charge card to each customer. When 
he buys on credit, a local bank takes 
over collection. For this, the bank gets 
5%, and the merchant gets $95 cash 
on every $100 credit purchase. 


Factory Lures. Eagerness of some 
merchants to bring in industry, and 
thereby increase their business, is pro- 
ducing some fancy “bait.” Many towns 
offer free building sites, low taxes, to 
companies with substantial payrolls. 
Greenville, Miss., for example, is put- 
ting up $1 million to help build a $4.7 
million carpet mill. Possible danger: 
Excessive initial aid may cancel out 
many long-range benefits. And, unless 
manufacturer-town contracts are air- 
tight, the manufacturer may back out 
while the town is building his factory. 
... The principle of the toy Erector set 
is invading retailing. A new Mult-A- 
Frame steel framing material provides 
merchants with three basic units which 
can convert into almost any shape 
Shelves, storage or display racks. 
Maker: Ainsworth Manufacturing 
Corp., Detroit. 









Style 58264 


When you step into a pair of 

John C. Roberts shoes, you step out 
in style ... in comfort, too. Unexcelled 
for fit and long wear ... available 

in sizes and widths for every foot. 


Look in the classified telephone directory 
for your nearest JOHN C. ROBERTS dealer, 


1 - or write to us for his name and address. 


Styled and built by Pitedonemee Shecklry Division « International Shoe Company, Saint Louis * World’s Largest Shoemakers 
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Love hits a snag 


at Earlham College 


*“*Never the twain shall meet” is not 
for Robert McAllester and Grace Cun- 
aingham, seniors at Earlham College, a 
Quaker school at Richmond, Ind. 

McAllester was born in Portuguese 
West Africa, the son of an agricultural 
missionary. He and Miss Cunningham, a 
Negro from Berkeley, Calif., met on the 
campus, dated, and announced their en- 
gagement last month after a visit to Mc- 
Allester’s home at Ithaca, N. Y. 

College authorities were disturbed 
by the betrothal. The administrative 
council called McAllester and his fiancée 
for “consultation.” Dean David Henley 





Is there anything for it? 


—_— You bet there is! Wonderful safe, sure Sergeant’s Dog Care Products! 

, q a. Famous for helping keep dogs healthy and happy. There’s one for 

q : practically every need. Worms, for example, clear out quickly and 

Se surely with SURE SHOT (for big dogs) and Puppy Capsules (for 

. , 9 small dogs). Other products for fleas, lack of vitamins, skin irri- 

Nee tation, ear ailments. All veterinarian-certified. Relied on by dog 

Engaged. McAllester and his fiancée... | owners for 77 years. FREE. Your dog care problems are 

answered by authorities in Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug 

or pet counters—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-10, Rich- 
mond 20, Virginia. 








Sergeant's dog care products 











MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
Pevestors MUTUAL 
evestors STOCK FUND 
Dvestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 





CHoovitiens SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


... Grace Cunningham, plan a June wed- For prospectuses of any of these investment companies, check one 
ding despite the racial obstacle. of the boxes below: 


United Press 


explained last week: “We told them that 
they had violated a college requirement 
that forbids interracial dating looking 


CHovcdow DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 


toward marriage.” 202 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
After several meetings a compromise | ED INVESTORS MUTUAL (C INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
was worked out: McAllester was sent C INVESTORS STOCK FUND _ CLINVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 
eine to finish his studies, Grace starved Please send the prospectus describing the investment company or companies 
McAllester w; Ss gre: checked above. 
cAllester will come back in Juné to re- | é 
ceive his diploma with Grace. After that ae. 
they plan to be married at the Quaker ADDRESS 
Meeting House in Ithaca, with the full | tele 





approval of both families. 
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How well is your county run? 


The manager plan gives Jefferson’s home county, 


and 17 others, the services they pay for 


If you owned a corner drugstore 
would you fire the manager and let the 
counter clerks keep the books? 

Today, in nearly all of America’s 
3,070 counties, just such sloppy manage- 
ment of county government is giving the 
taxpayers poor service—and costing them 
extra tax dollars, too. A multitude of 
elected county officers step on each others’ 
toes, with no central executive to channel 
their efforts. Yet efficiency is only as far 
away as the nearest polling booth if 
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Pathfinder 
Dan Robinson. He's the manager. 





the voters want some changes made. 

What changes are needed? The 
National Municipal League, which pio- 
neered in spreading the city manager sys- 
tem, last week said that a county manager 
plan will solve county government prob- 
lems. In the United States today, 18 coun- 
ties now use a county manager or a 
county executive to run their affairs. 

One of the most successful of the 18 
is Albemarle County, Va., home county of 
Thomas Jefferson and site of his famous 
Monticello estate. In charge of the county 
offices is County Executive Dan A. Robin- 
son, who also serves as director of finance. 
Robinson, like his 17 counterparts scat- 
tered from Maryland to California, is one 
of the busiest men in the county. His job 
is to give the taxpayers the most for their 
money. 

“That doesn’t mean just running the 
county as cheaply as possible,” Robinson 
says. “It also means seeing that citizens 
get the service they pay for.” 

Giving the taxpayers that service is 
a complicated job. As county executive, 


50 


Robinson is charged with seeing that the 
county has law and order, good public 
schools, assistance to the needy, public 
health service, and reasonable taxes to 
pay for those and other services. Robin- 
son needs to do no political back-scratch- 
ing; he was hired and can be fired by 
Albemarle County’s elected six-man board 
of directors. One condition of his job is 
that he stay out of politics. 










FINANCE 


Tax billing. Modern busi- 
né&ss methods save money in 


Albemarle. 


HEALTH 


Most county officers serving under 
Robinson are appointed by the board. A 
few, such as the sheriff, are elected but 
the board controls their salary. Every 
county department funnels its budget 
through Robinson, whose finance job 
combines the old elective posts of County 
Treasurer and Commissioner of Revenue. 
(Annual salary saving: $13,000.) 

Some results of 19 years of county 
executive government in Albemarle 
County: 

e @ Three new schools. 

e @ Retirement of a $1.3 million 
road bond debt. 

ee More public nurses, more and 
better welfare services. 

e e A new program for building or 
remodeling 20 school buildings. 

These improvements have been made 
without an increase in taxes. As a matter 
of fact, Albemarle County’s true tax rate 
of 80¢ per $100 is lower now than it was 
when the county executive plan was 


Public health nurse. County has six. 


adopted in 1932. Robinson’s $9,000 an- 
nual salary is only a fraction of the money 
that is saved by the business-like county 
executive system. 

Yet, of the 3,070 counties in the U.S., 
less than 1% use even a close approxima- 
tion of a county manager plan. The rest 
rely on a patchwork of county govern- 
ment started before the days of Robin 
Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham. 

The county system was brought to 
America from England, and modified 
with a host of elected officers. A county 
board usually has the responsibility of 
running the county’s affairs, but has no 
control over the multitude of other elected 
officials. Result: boards spend most of 
their time figuring ways to pay for the 


Pathfinder 
No politics. Dan directs welfare, too. 






duplications and bureaucracy of crazy- 
quilt government. 

Probably no one knows better how 
confusing this can be than Prof. George 
Spicer of the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville. Spicer was chairman of a 
state board in 1930 that proposed county 
manager government for Virginia’s coun- 
ties. Later he stumped Albemarle County 
to help a citizens league get the system 
adopted there. 

In those days Albemarle County was 
run by a many-headed bureaucracy, with 
some officers elected, some appointed by 
the state, some appointed by the county 
board, and some appointed by the circuit 
court judge. 

“It was virtually impossible to pin 
any responsibility for anything on any- 
one,” Spicer recalls. “A voter who wanted 
information or action found himself in 
the midst of a bureaucratic buck-passing 
that his taxes were paying for.” 

Today, citizens know whom to call 
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when they want action: County Executive 
Dan Robinson. 


Busy Day. Last month, during a 
typical day, Robinson visited with a 
property owner who needed to have his 
title cleared to get a property loan. He 
looked over the 1952-53 budget ‘to see 
how it matched current tax collections, 
then took time out to see that a farmer 
was not overassessed for a 1937 tractor 
he had overvalued. Ten minutes later he 
was talking with an out-of-town financier 
who wanted to buy some Albemarle 
County bonds. Somewhere in between, he 
checked a double armload of morning 
mail. 

Albemarle County taxpayers are en- 


EDUCATION 


Pathfinder 
Kept new. Modernized, with economy. 


thusiastic about their county executive 
system. They have learned that it gives 
them better government and_ better 
schools for less money, using modern 
business methods. 

Reaction is varied in counties where 
the plan has not been tried. In 27 states, 
old constitutional restrictions prohibit use 
of the county manager system. Yet in the 
21 states allowing the new method there 
is little activity. 

“Probably the main reason is lack of 
interest,” comments Alfred Willoughby, 
executive secretary of the National Mu- 
nicipal League. “Even the best citizens in 
a county usually bypass county govern- 
ment in their concern for state or national 
affairs.” 

Such neglect can be dangerous. 
Professor Spicer puts it this way: “If the 
citizens don’t play their part, the price 
of such neglect will be loss of self-gov- 
ernment to the counties, and state as- 
sumption of local functions.” 
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Florida, home of St. Augustine, oldest 
city in the United States, is the only 
State to have proclaimed successively , | 

allegiance to five flags. Housing the 
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country’s only commercial sponge WJ > 


fishery, its bays and harbors offer to its 
fisheries an unexcelled variety. Agri- 
culturally, intertillage and succession 
YP plaming reap an uninterrupted harvest 
ZA of citrus fruits, pecans, peanuts, tobac- 
CAA, sugar cane, and green vegetables. 
ZA. Lake Okeechobee, Wakulla Springs, VY, 
famous for its depth, Custard 
Apple Land, Silver Springs, 
and Bok Tower are lodestones 
for nature lovers. Winter 
playground of the world and 
year-round tourist center, 
NY y Florida offers a bright 
« (sper for insurance activity eS 


in its economy. 
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UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 1824 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, WORTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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NATURE CREATED 


DIAMONDS 
TITANIUM RUTILE 


(Otherwise known by various colorful trade names) 


The HUDSON GEM... 
A POSSESSION to cherish 
...all the years of a life 


More Brilliant Than Diamonds 


This product featured in editorial write-ups 
in Saturday Evening Post, Readers’ Digest, 
Time, The New York Times Magazine, etc. 





(Actual photos of our product) ; 
ATTENTION: Those who wear DIAMONDS! 


You need not wear your large, valuable diamonds all the 
time. Instead, you may wear TITANIUM RUTILE by 
HUDSON, a laboratory research triumph. Elemental fusion 
of nature’s flery components results in man’s most brilliant 
gemological achievement. The HUDSON GEM, so very 
carefully made for your loved one, is now presented by our 
director, This marvelous new synthetic is made from Ti- 
tanium Dioxide and is 1/7th BRIGHTER THAN DIA- 
MONDS. 10% greater light refraction index than diamonds. 
We do a considerable business with PAWNBROKERS since 
they must have Hudson's product on hand for comparison. 
Now, at last, our product is available DIRECTLY TO YOU 
BY MAIL (not sold in stores). WONDERFUL OPPOR- 
TUNITY for the engaged couple. Give your bride a Hudson 
Gem Company's Rutile and put the tremen- 
dous cash difference in the bank for a happy 
and prosperous home. “COMMENDED by 
the Consumer Service Bureau of PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE as advertised therein.’’ HUD- 
SON, alone, enjoys this distinguished recog- 
nition. Sold by us in sizes from 1 to 10 
carats at $8.00 per carat plus 20% fed. tax. 
Order any size you want at this price (1, 
1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 7%, 8, 8%, 9, 
9%, 10.) NOTE: THIS IS THE SELF-SAME PRODUCT 
WIDELY SOLD ELSEWHERE UP TO $27 PER CARAT. 
Available in BRILLIANT (round 58 facet same as a dia- 
mond) or EMERALD (oblong) cuts. Emerald cuts must be 


“TAJ MAHAL” (India’s Ar- 2 Carats or over. 
chitectural Masterpiece) STAR 
SAPPHIRES and STAR RU- 
BIES ... another HUDSON 
wonder, is presented. These fab- 
ulous laboratory developments 
are copied from natural mined 
stones valued in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,500 per carat. There 
are perhaps only 500 stones of 
such collectors’ rank in the 
ENTIRE WORLD. In RUBIES 
or SAPPHIRES from 5 to 50 
carats, your choice at $10.00 
per carat. Add tax, of course 
Gifted with a truly inspired unbelievably magnificent DIF- 
FUSED RADIANCE. Indistinguishable from THE GEN- 
UINE. A PAWNBROKER’S NECESSITY. As a special 
service for our patrons we offer WITH OUR HUDSON 
gemological creations, SETTINGS, without any additional 
mounting charge. You merely give ring size and specify 
LADIES’ or MEN’S. Each one is SOLID (4kt. GOLD 
(white or yellow, your choice). Ladies’ Tiffany type— 
$15.00: Men’s—$20.00 (Gypsy or Box type, your choice) 
plus 20% fed. tax. Please add 50¢ postage and handling on 
all orders. DEALERS: You may now order directly from us 
since, as you see, our price per carat is below wholesale. 
Prepaid or C.O.D. orders only. Our price does not permit 
open accounts. 30 DAY FREE TRIAL—UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Your local friendly, trusted 
jeweler will gladly set in a mounting of your choice. Let 
him be YOUR JUDGE. Send check or money order. 








HUDSON GEM COMPANY ear: 


574 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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WHERE HAVE WE 
BEEN ALL YOUR LIFE? 


Do you mean you've been suffering 
from the agonizing symptoms of bron- 
chial asthma all these years and have 
never tried Dr R. Schiffmann's 
ASTHMADOR? Asthmador's medi- 
cated fumes help clear congestion, 
make breathing easier—the result of a 
quality blended formula. So try 
ASTHMADOR now—powder, cigar- 
ette or pipe mixture—at all drug stores. 
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$60 brings opera 
to a small town 


The village of Jasper, in Eastern 
North Carolina, is so small that if a 
motorist driving through it blinked his 
eyes he would miss most of the town. 

Yet one night recently, a packed 
Jasper school audience applauded in the 
proper places as the opera Cosi fan tutte 
was presented in English under the title 
School for Lovers by the Grass Roots 
Opera Company. And by June 1, the Jas- 
per performance will have been repeated 
in 75 other schools in the state. 

New Audience. By taking opera to 
the schools, says A. J. Fletcher, Raleigh 
lawyer and businessman, his company 
ultimately will reach annually an average 
of more than 50,000 school children who 
have never heard opera before. 

The idea to encourage decentralized 
opera occurred to Fletcher, who has a 
fine baritone voice and once yearned to 





Jack Williams 
Grass Rooter. Fletcher (left) and com- 
pany take opera to the people. 


sing in opera, when he got tired of travel- 
ing to New York for the Metropolitan 
Opera. He tried to import opera com- 
panies but lost $400 on the first venture 
and four times that amount on the next. 
Why the losses? Costly costumes, expen- 
sive orchestration and the foreign lan- 
guage obstacle. 

“I decided,” said Fletcher, “that a 
good story, in English, sung by good 
voices and with piano accompaniment 
alone, would sell opera in North Caro- 
lina.” In 1949 he formed the Grass Roots 
company and dentists, auditors and secre- 
taries began taking voice lessons at night. 
Costumes were made by hand, and the 
small company decided to take a trial 
tour and present opera excerpts. 

The response cheered Fletcher and 
in 1950 he began to make tours. The first 
year, 14 performances were staged, the 
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HERE IT Is! 


the extremely tiny 


hearing aid thousands 
have been waiting for ... 


RADIOEAR Mode! 82 


“ZEPHYR’ 


The latest Radioear hearing engineering 
achievement ... practical, extremely tiny, yet 
efficient, durable and really economical for 
every-day use. With “Zephyr,” even the quite 
severely deafened can hear—and hear well. 
Special built-in feature— Radioear’s famous 
patented Phonemaster brings clear understand- 
ing over any phone, anywhere. 

Ask your nearest Radioear Counselor about 
this amazing Model 82 “Zephyr.” Write for 
FREE Folder on the “Zephyr” and other 
RADIOEAR Hearing Aids. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


RADIOEAR BLDG. DEPT. P PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


instructive, illustrated 
16 page brochure 

“10 Features to 

Look For ina 





137 S. Fifth Avenue, Mt. Vernon,N. Y. 


PHILLIPS 
MILK OF MAGNESIA 
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next year 28, and in a few years Fletcher 
predicts 125 to 150 performances will be 
possible. What’s more, he expects opera 
to pay its way, perhaps by next season. 
Local sponsors now include Jaycees, 
Elks, PTAs, Home Demonstration Clubs, 
Shriners and other groups. Fletcher will 
take School for Lovers anywhere in the 







Opera can go anywher 























Every state, says A. J. Flet- 
cher, founder and driving spirit of 
North Carolina’s Grass Roots Opera 
Company, can have a similar or- 
ganization. Fletcher, who is opera 
chairman of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, will provide 
interested groups with tips on how 
to get a state opera company start- 
ed. South Carolina and Iowa al- 
ready have formed such organiza- 
tions and steps are under way to 
start others in California and Mary- 
land. Fletcher’s goal: grass roots 
opera in 48 states. 


state for a $60 guarantee, Carmen and La 
Traviata for $100, and Don Pasquale for 
$60, plus 60% of the excess above the 
guarantee. Principals in the cast are paid 
in accordance with receipts and in large 
doses of experience. Fletcher takes oper- 
atic roles himself as often as his time per- 
mits. 
Rocky Mount teachers recently asked 
their students to write their impressions 
- of opera after they had seen one of the 
: Grass Roots performances. A sixth grader 


wrote: 
“I never before cared for opera. I 


once thought that it was just a racket 
and a lot of phony screaming that was 
supposed to present foreign languages. 
i Going in I heard a boy say he wished he 
had his earmuffs. When we were coming 
out, I heard the same boy say he’d never 
miss another opera.” 

Fletcher regards his venture as a 
unique educational force. “We'll get to 
these children while their minds are pli- 
able,” he said, “before they’re hepped on 
hillbilly or wedded to be-bop.” 


writes the other one’s material.” 
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ABSORBINE JR. 
5 MY FALSE TEETH 


BURGES| 
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BURCESS FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 





Bob Thaves for Pathfinder 


“Better take both of ’em. This one 


Relieve the 
Pressure Pain of 


sore, aching muscles! 








@ Relieve the ache and sore- 
ness from overexertion— 
quickly, easily! Doctors gen- 
erally will tell you that pain 
and stiffness may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become swollen, sore. 

For wonderful relief—fast 
—rub Absorbine Jr. on these 
stiff, aching spots. It actually 
helps to counteract pressure 
which may be causing your 
pain. It warms and soothes. 
You start feeling better with 
surprising speed. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today. 
Only $1.25 a bottle at all 
drug counters. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass, 
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STAY TIGHT .ven 


AFTER DRINKING HOT COFFEE! 


voles : @ Mrs. J. P. writes: “I was delighted to find 
aoe ere cients tote ‘Se. | Staze held my teeth tight even after hot coffee!” 
lected best quality Staze is fluid-resistant . . . contains “aqua- 
' materials guarantee trol,”” which holds back moisture penetration. 
Wee longer-lastin bright | Thus, it holds false teeth tighter, longer. With 
flight. Buy BURG SS | Staze, thousands now bite into corn and steak 
at better dealers every- | —enjoy all the hot coffee they want. 
y where.BurgessBatte Even if plates are old and loose, Staze holds 
Company, Free oo -| them tighter. Many denture wearers say that 
— Niagara F an.| with Staze old plates seem to hold better than 
when new. At drugstores, or write STAZE, 
Box PT-5, Stamford, Conn., for free tube. 


For ““City”’ Water Service /’eouns 


beyond City Water Mains 


Gould’s amazing new Close-Cupld 
Balanced-Flow Water System pro- 
vides true “city” water service. The 4 
unit gives all the water you want, 

at one or more faucets at the same 
time (within pump capacity). 
The Balanced-Flow Jet is fully automatic and 
corrosion resistant. It’s quiet—there’s only 
one moving part. Compact—it fits un- 
der the kitchen sink or anywhere... 
needs no bulky tank! And its self-adjust- 
ing capacity feature provides depend- 
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able, efficient “‘city’’ water service for your for 
home. Send coupon below. Shaliow Wells 
=——-— se ~~ we ew ew Mw  ~ - - ~— ee Oe se Pr UlUlUmUW!;mUlUlCO lO Or Or Or wr rr err " 
| Goulds Pumpe, Inc. Dept. PA-2 } 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. . : 
Please send me free 16-page booklet on the Balanced-Flow and larger : 
Goulds Water Systems. ’ 
‘ 
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Kids stay in bed and go to school 


Southern Bell’s classroom-hospital phone hookup 


boosts morale of bedridden youngsters 


Forty years ago a tousle-headed 
boy of 13 came down with scarlet fever. 
Quarantined for a month in an Atlanta. 
Ga., hospital, he fell so far behind in his 
classroom work that he had to drop out of 
school. The next year—rather than tag 
along a grade below his former class- 
mates—he switched to night school. 

Today that boy, now general sales 
supervisor in the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co.’s Atlanta office, is the “daddy” of a 
successful scheme which keeps the same 
thing from happening to present day 
hospitalized youngsters. 

“What I went through was a tough 
way to get an education,” W. W. Ander- 
son explained last week. “I didn’t want it 
to happen to my kids—or any others.” 


Hospital Homework. Since Sep- 
tember, Atlanta schools have been trying 
out his suggestion—a two-way communi- 
cation system linking regular school 
classes with convalescent pupils in hospi- 
tals. Combination microphone-loudspeak- 
ers—which fifth-graders call the “magic 
box”—at each end of a special telephone 
circuit enable the hospitalized student to 
hear what goes on in the school room. He 
can ask questions and recite when called 
upon by the teacher. 

Schools in Shreveport, La., have also 
adopted the idea. Its cost—about $250 a 


year—is borne there as a project of local 
civic organizations. In Atlanta, the school 
system foots the bill as a supplement to 
its visiting-teacher and lessons-by-radio 
programs. 

The teacher in the school classroom 
conducts regular lessons, with the “magic 
box” on a bed or table in the hospital 
ward. Children gather around for half- 
hour sessions for each grade. 

The method works best for levels 
fifth grade and up: younger students 
need blackboards and other visual aids 
which the phone hookup cannot supply. 
But, says fifth grade teacher Mrs. Betty 
Strother of Atlanta’s Clark Howell 
school, “the main thing is that pupils in 
the hospitals feel that they are not being 
left out of education. And the two-way 
talking device helps them overcome the 
fear of public speaking.” Ira Jarrell. su- 
perintendent of Atlanta schools, adds: 
“Many children are bedridden or con- 
fined. These just could not keep pace with 
their school work. Now they can.” 


Perks *em Up. Doctors find it help- 
ful for patient morale. A 13-year-old girl. 
despondent and hospitalized as the result 
of a suicide attempt, was spurred to new 
interest in life when the “magic box” ses- 
sions gradually brought her around to 
leading a classroom English discussion. 





One blind mouse—see how he runs 


Scientists have learned about the 
working of animal brains by watching mice 
solve a maze to get a piece of cheese. In a 
Bell Telephone laboratory last week, Dr. 
Claude E. Shannon was learning about 
electronic “brains” by watching a wooden 
mouse with brass wheels, copper whiskers 
and a magnet in his belly find electrical 
“food”—a bell-ringing terminal. Beneath 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories 


the maze is a magnetic mechanism which 
moves the mouse about, guided by electric 
signals set off when his whiskers touch the 
walls. Once trial and error has found the 
path, his “memory”—electronic circuits 
and relays—enables him to retrace it with- 
out error. Similar techniques are being put 
to work in dial telephone, automatic ac- 
counting and other equipment. 


Now she’s back in school, completely re- 
adjusted. 

‘One doctor scribbled on a patient’s 
chart: “It may be worth while recording 
what a good influence the daily school 
series have on this boy. I believe it should 
be made available to as many children 
who undergo prolonged hospitalization as 
possible.” And visiting teachers find even 
the nurses and internes arguing over 
lesson points that they have heard during 
the day. 

“It’s worth a million to have given 
some youngster a chance I didn’t have,” 
Anderson says happily. 


Take it easy! 


With spring days beckoning, the 
time has come for “vacation and week- 
end athletes” to beware, the American 
Heart Association warned last week. 

Exercise is good for almost everyone, 
explains Dr. Louis N. Katz, chairman of 
the association’s scientific council. “But,” 
he adds, “if you don’t ordinarily lift any- 
thing heavier than a telephone or walk 
farther than from your house to the bus 
stop, you shouldn’t expect your heart to 
take kindly to the sudden extra strain of, 
say, a fast game of tennis.” 

For persons with heart conditions— 
and as good advice for those who haven't 
—the AHA issued these vacation sugges- 
tions: Don’t get overtired, keep your 
weight normal, relax completely for ten 
minutes twice a day, keep out of argu- 
ments, try to do something constructive 
about your worries. 


. . . on second, “memory” steers him. 
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YOU Can Learn to FLY 
While You TRAVEL 


Piper makes flying still easier! Now you 
can rent a sleek 125 mph Piper for busi- 
ness trips from your Piper dealer and he'll 
teach you to fly en route af no extra cost. 
And flying’s easiest of all in the 4-pas- 
senger Piper Tri-Pacer. Tricycle landing 
gear, simplified controls take the skill out 
of flying. People have learned to fly it 
solo in one day! For farm or business, a 
Piper gives you extra days 

a in every month. 
For “Learn-as-You-Travel” brochure- 


ond name of PIPER dealer neorest 
you, write Dept. 5-S . 


Di Pt w AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


World’s Leading Builder of Farm and Business Airplanes 
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DENT'S’s 
EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT'S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief, Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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A toothache 
from a headache 


Can mother-in-law troubles put 
holes in your teeth? Possibly, thinks an 
Evanston, IIl., dentist. 

“Every dentist occasionally gets a 
patient who suddenly develops rampant 
dental caries [decay] for no apparent 
reason,” says Dr. Edward J. Ryan. “There 
are strong suspicions that there may be 
an emotional basis.” 

He explains it like this: In a normal 
mouth, the teeth are bathed with a con- 
tinuous flow of slightly alkaline saliva. It 
tends to neutralize the acids formed by 
the action of mouth bacteria on food 
particles in tooth crevices. 

“It’s entirely conceivable,” he adds, 
“that chronic anxiety—which we know 
can make pronounced changes in other | 
body fluids—could change the chemistry | 
of the saliva so that it wouldn’t counter- 
act the acid.” The tooth’s enamel coating 
then may be eaten through, a pocket of 
decay started. 

Case Histories. Last week a young 
mother came in for her regular check-up 
—to find she had an alarming number of 
new cavities. “I can’t understand it,” she 
said, “I’ve never had trouble like this 
with my teeth before. What’s wrong?” 

Sympathetic questioning revealed 
that she had been gnawed by worries 
about her youngest child, who hadn’t 
progressed as fast as her older children. 

Her case was typical of many that 
dentist-journalist Ryan (he’s editor of 
three dental publications) has run across 
in his practice and in the case reports of 
others. All had this in common: (1) a 
relatively trouble-free dental history, (2) 
a sudden onset of rampant tooth decay, 
(3) a recent emotional problem. 

“We can explain decay from a chemi- 
cal standpoint,” he says. “But that doesn’t | 
help too much in cases like these. There | 








seems to be a more basic chemical change 
that sets the stage.” 





Fat ander 
Editor-dentist Ryan. Can emotional 
troubles trigger tooth decay? 








¥%® Because it cleans and polishes in the 
same operation, it is easy to keep your 
car clean and shining with Bowes Auto 
Polish and Cleaner. 

In one quick operation you remove dirt 
and dulling road film and restore original 
beauty . . . without back-breaking fatigue. 

Keep your car clean and shining the 
easy way, with Bowes Auto Polish and 
Cleaner . . . gives you more shine with less 
work and makes you proud of your car. 


BOWES SHINE CLOTH 


Chemically treated, this 
unusually efficient shine 
cloth absorbs dust, leaves 
no oily film to catch more 
dust... and... makes 
your polish and cleaning 
job last over a long period 
of time. Save time and 
labor with this unusually 
effective shine cloth. 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” 
CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Easy to Take, 
Easy on Your 
System 





When Zymenol comes into your 
life, constipation fag goes out! 
Zymenol is the only lubricating 
laxative containing healthful 
brewers yeast...so mild and ef- 
fective that it’s recommended by 
doctors even for children and old 
people. Unlike “hurry-up” ca- 
thartics, non-habit forming Zyme- 
nol encourages natural regularity 
—never lets your system get lazy. 
Ask your druggist for Zymenol— 
economy size, $1.23. Write direct 
for helpful circulars. 


Fora Wealth of Health! 


If you’d like handy tablets or tasty gran- 
ules, get Zymelose, containing debittered 
brewer’s dried yeast fortified with Vita- 
min B-1. Consult your doctor if constipa- 
tion persists. 


OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., Inc., Waukesha, Wis. 








affects many children 
when traveling. For 


TR AVE L comfort and reliet try 
NAUSEA. 


Used by children and 
adults nearly 1/2 century 
on LAND and SEA. 







Zymenol us. 





Your logical 
first choice 


in New York City 


FOR CONVENIENCE: Right at rail 
and air terminals ...a few steps 
to shopping, entertainment and 
business centers. 

FOR COMFORT: 2,000 outside 
rooms... 5 fine restaurants. 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
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ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N. V., Washington 5, D.C. 


Why do American flags fly over 
the U.S. Capitol in Washington dur- 
ing the night, when everywhere else 
they are taken down at sunset? 

A. The flag law of 1942 provides 
that the flag should be displayed outdoors 
only from sunrise to sunset, but “may be 
displayed at night on special occasions 
to produce a patriotic effect.” 

Since World War I (in response to 
popular demand at that time) the flag has 
been flown 24 hours a day over the Capi- 
tol. U.S. authorities consider it “a fitting 
mark of respect.” 

Other places the flag flies continu- 
ously: Fort McHenry, Md. (by Presiden- 
tial Proclamation since 1948), whose flag 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write The 
Star-Spangled Banner; Key’s grave at 
Frederick, Md.; his birthplace near 
Taneytown, Md.; and the War Memorial 
at Worcester, Mass. 


Is there any law against a per- 
son’s acquiring or keeping gold 
coins as curios or collectors’ items? 
Does this include foreign coins? 

A. Gold regulations currently in ef- 
fect provide that in general “gold coins 
of recognized special value to collectors 
of rare and unusual coins . . . may be ac- 
quired and held, transported within the 
United States, imported or held in cus- 
tody for domestic account without need 
of a license... .” The regulations apply 
to foreign coins as well. 

Practically all gold coins which were 
required to be turned in to the Treasury 
Department after 1933 have been re- 
turned. Most coins in private hands are 
now considered to be rare. 


The Franklin half-dollar has the 
initials ““JRS” inscribed on it. What 
do they represent? 

A. J. R. Sinnock, for many years 
chief engraver at the Philadelphia Mint, 
designed the Franklin half-dollar which 
carries his initials. Sinnock, who died 
before the Franklin half-dollar was issued 
in April 1948, also designed the Roose- 
velt dime and initialed it “JS.” 


What is the cost of having a 
book copyrighted? 

A. The fee for registering a claim to 
copyright of a book is $4, to be sent with 
a completed application form and two 
copies of the book to: Register of Copy- 
rights, Copyright Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. (It must be 
sent promptly after the book is pub- 
lished; registration of books cannot be 
made before publication.) Application 
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FREE--- 


as a gift from 
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packed issue of 
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It's sturdy, lightweight, easy 
to handle. Can be taken or 
used anywhere. Won't tip or 
slip. Used by hospitals. Order 
today or write for details. 


ANCHOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
81 W. Water St., Piqua, Ohio 
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Women can operate it 
Also Power Reverse 
Free Catalog. Writ 
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SNOW PLOW eg 


STAY DRY wit 
TOWER’S @ 


GARMENTS 
OILED OR RUBBER 
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WORKMEN 


who must have! 
dependable wet 
weather protec- OJLED 


tion or garments — 
that in addition re- i 


sist oils, greases or 


ordinary acids de- _ PH BRAX® 


mand the new “OWER 
TOWER'’S NEOPRENE iBRROW 
coated jackets, e p 
coats, hats and RUSSER 


pants. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST., BOSTON 20, MASS. 
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forms may be obtained from the same ad- 
dress. 

This procedure is actually registra- 
tion of copyright. The copyright itself— 
the author’s legal right to exclusive use 
of his works—is established by printing 
“Copyright 1952 by John Doe” in the 
front of the book, showing publication 
date and name of author or other copy- 
right owner. Only after registration can 
the author bring suit for infringement. 


In view of the present shortages 
of metals and particularly of tin, 
why is tin foil still used for wrap- 
ping cigarettes? 

A. It isn’t. Cigarette manufacturers 
now use aluminum foil. It is cheaper, 
more adaptable to processing and gen- 
erally better suited to the purposes than 
tin and lead foil. Manufacturers first 
tried it in 1931 and after World War II 
converted to it almost 100%. 

While the amount of civilian alumi- 
num has been restricted due to the de- 
fense program, this hasn’t bothered the 
cigarette companies much because (1) 
many of them probably had sufficient in- 
ventory on hand to tide them over and 
(2) the amount of aluminum needed to 
make foil is only a fraction of the total 
output. 


What is the significance of the 
Mace used in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

A. The Mace, inherited from British 
parliamentary usage, has been since 1789 
the symbol of authority of the House 
Sergeant at Arms, whose duty is to pre- 
serve order. It is nearly four feet high 
and consists of a bundle of 13 ebony rods, 
silver-bound, representing the original 
states. On top is a silver globe 41% inches 
in diameter, surmounted by a solid silver 
American eagle. Formerly. the Mace fre- 
quently was carried up and down the 
aisles by the Sergeant at Arms to restore 
order. But the last recorded occasion on 
which a Speaker ordered it used was in 
the 73rd Congress (1933-34). 

The present Mace cost $400 when 
made by William Adams of New York in 
1841. It is a copy of the original, de- 
stroyed when the British burned the 
Capitol in 1814. 


Who was the youngest U.S. Pres- 
ident? 

A. Theodore Roosevelt. He was 42 
years old when he took office in 1901. 


Does an ex-President get a pen- 
sion? 

A. No. Ex-Presidents do not receive 
any money from the Government. In re- 
cent years, some members of Congress 
have favored the idea, but at present 
there are no bills pending concerning 
Presidential pensions. However, bills have 
recently been introduced in both houses 
of Congress which would make former 
Presidents nonvoting lifetime members of 
the Senate. They would receive a Sena- 
tor’s salary of $12,500 a year and a $2,500 
tax-free allowance. 














n the magnificent 


French Alps 


You'll fing 


arm sun, cool b; 
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Touring by train, bus, or car is easy 
. . . you’ll find many comfortable hotels 
where costs fit your budget. Make your 
steamship or air reservations now. Air- 
tourist rates started May Ist. Plan a 
vacation in France now! 


For reservations and information see your 
own travel agent. For booklets, maps, etc., 
write Dept. Q-2, Box 221, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Grencu GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHOOSE), 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


— 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
- « « HERE'S ALL YOU DO 





Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 


Match your pen to your 
writing .. . by choosing 
an Esterbrosk, the pen 
that gives you the right point for 

the way YOU urite. From the world’s 
largest selection of point styles, 
select the point that suits you best, 
and screw it into the pen yourself. 


And remember, in case of damage, 
your Esterbrook point is instantly 
renewable, at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Horse Race 


The race within the GOP 
Is an uncertain squabble: 
Sometimes I think that Ike 
Again I’m sure that Bob’ll. 
Each Presidential primary 
Brings forth another cycle; 
Last week I thought that Bob would win, 
Today it looks like Ike’ll. 
And so it goes. I scan the news 
And ponder every morsel. 
Who'll win? I’m in the deepest dark— 
It may be some dark horse’ll. 
—Paul Tulien 


will win, 


In that steel seizure Harry really 


got something for his pains—a court 
plaster! 
es e ” 


Any spring gardener who calls a 
spade a spade hasn’t got blisters yet. 
. e + 
Looks like Russia will hold her lead 
this inning because there’ve been two 
strikes on the United States. 


General Ridgway 


His thinking must now 

Be shifted somehow 

From matters Korean 

To those European! 
—Richard Wheeler 


In one political straw vote about 3% 
of the Republicans voted for Tom Dewey 
—probably just out of habit. 


Harry Truman: Little seizer. 
- e o 


It’s beginning to look as if Washing- 
ton’s spring cleaning will have to go over 
until fall. 





Peter Wyma for Pathfinder 
| “As you well know, this has always been 
ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 | a staunchly Republican neighborhood.” 
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REVENUE 
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Bo Brown for Pathfinder 

“That $150 medical expenses item was to 

pay for the nervous breakdown I had after 
last year’s tax!” 


Just because a convention delegate is 
uninstructed doesn’t mean that he’s ig- 
norant. 

a + e 

It’s clear that a good many good 

ladies aren’t Democratic DARlings. 
. e - 

The Government’s executive branch 

seems to be branching out these days. 
. e 7 

Truman now finds any old kind of 

political action easy. Lame duck soup! 


Career Note 


A business which might 

Be a very good thing 

Is the hat check concession 

In the Presidential ring. 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 


According to a British Secret Service 
report, Russia now has twice as many 
warplanes as we expect to have in 1954. 
Yeah, but how many TV sets have they 
got? 


Quips 


It begins to look as if Presidential 
bandwagons were invented so Harold 
Stassen could go along for the ride.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

7. * es 

Several have said they are not inter- 
ested in the Vice-Presidency. And that, 
we guess, is the American spirit—never 
to stop at the $32 question in the quiz 
show.—Buffalo Evening News. 

. e . 

The President told the nation’s news- 
paper editors that there are probably a 
million persons in the country who could 


_handle the office better. The other 15] 


million must feel that he is class-con- 
scious.—Pittsburgh Press. 
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this 1s our country... 
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. . Our meeting place. 


e Nearly half the families of America live in what we 
call the rural economy—the Main Street towns and 
surrounding farms. These families, farm and non-farm, 
have a great deal in common, socially, politically and 
economically. For them, the Main Street town ts their 
meeting place—the hub of their many integrated in- 
terests—the trading center where more than half the 


things American industry makes, are sold! 


e For 75 years, FARM JOURNAL has devoted itself to the 
interests of farm families—is the largest selling farm 
publication in the country. Conceived as a magazine for 
farm families interested in a richer life as well as a better 
living, FARM JOURNAL has more than circulation leader- 
ship. It has earned and won the confidence and affection 
of millions whose opinions count most. It is indeed one 


of the truly great magazines of today. 


e Afewyearsago FARM JOURNAL purchased PATHFINDER, 


fealizing that no farm magazine alone could meet and 


serve the special interests of all the important people in 
this economy, farm and non-farm. Now, twice each 
month, to a nation-wide audience of families who are 
looking for ideas, PATHFINDER brings news and views of 
products and people, business and government. No other 


magazine of comparable character majors in this market. 


e Together, FARM JOURNAL and PATHFINDER form an 
unbeatable combination for influencing and selling four 
million of the best families in America’s most important 


market-place 


PUBLISHER 
Farm Journal, Inc. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILA. 5, PA. 
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O- _ CRUISES AT 73 - WITH POWER TO SPARE PN oe 
AT 6 —_— 
LOAFS ~ 

pw 90 HP.- 6 CYLINDER HURRICANE ENGINE >. : 
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DRIVER SEES ALL FOUR FENDERS 


61-INCH-WIDE SEATING -~ ‘ 
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Equipment, specifications and trim 
subject to change without notice.* Op- 
tional equipment, extra. White side- 
wall tires, optional when available. 


Willys Dealers Invite You q — 5 p 
To Experience an “Airborne” Ride , 


Come ... take the wheel of the most astonishing car you ever drove! 
A car that responds like magic to your toe on the gas, your touch of the 


wheel. A car with a ride so smooth, soft and silent you can underestimate 





WADE BY THE MAKERS | 
OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS 






your speed on bad roads and good. The only car that challenges the 


largest cars on comfort and spaciousness ... the smallest on ease of handling 






with billions of miles 
of tough service 


. and with overdrive* under comparable conditions surpasses every other 





six-passenger car on miles per gallon. See a Willys dealer this day! 
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A Willys First—Gas filler 7.6 Compression and F- Unmatched Visibility . ‘Luxurious Spaciousness 
cap near center atrear,easy head design step up power ___ driver can see all four fend- . Seating space 61 inches 
to reach from either side of | and stretch mileage in the ers ...a safer, panoramic wide, front and rear... and 





the car—a real time-saver. new Hurricane 6 Engine. view all around the car. 24 cu. ft. of luggage space. 





